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The Brooklyn Manual Training High School is situated between 
Fourth and Fifth Streets, fronting-on Seventh Avenue and facing 
west. The lot is 200 by 300 feet and the building is about 200 by 
215 feet, built in the general form of a hollow square, around a 
court about 75 feet on a side, setting back ten feet from the building 
line, and having a playground in the rear 75 by 200 feet. It is five 
stories high, including the basement, which is entirely above ground. 
The style is a modified French renaissance, plainly finished. It is 
built of gray sandstone and very dark red vitrified brick with gray 
terra cotta trimmings. There are three entrances, the main one 
being in the middle of the Seventh-Avenue front, and the other two 
on the side streets near the rear of the building. There is also a 
door on each of the side streets near the middle for the accommoda- 
tion of the lunchrooms and the janitor’s department. The class- 
rooms, laboratories, and shops occupy the four upper stories and 
are arranged, except in the rear, on both sides of a corridor extend- 
ing entirely around the building. The shops are in the rear in a 
sort of wing, and on the outside of the corridor only. 

The auditorium or assembly hall occupies the basement and first 
story of the inner court, and extends under the classrooms to the 
inside line of the corridors on the sides and rear. 
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The front vestibule and the corridor have mosaic and Terrazzo 
floors and Tennessee marble wainscot, with a suitable floor design 
and bronze tablet in the vestibule. 

The wings to the front corridor, and the corridors at the side 
entrances also have mosaic and Terrazzo floors with white tile wains- 
cot. The stairs from the entrances to the first floor are Tennessee 
marble with plain bronze railings and oak hand-rails. All other 
corridor floors are asphalt and the wainscots are of plaster painted 
dark yellow with ash chair-rails and baseboards. All the wood work 
is of western ash. : 

At the right of the vestibule is a small room for the convenience 
of teachers, containing post-office boxes, a public automatic tele- 
phone, a writing-desk and chair, and an electric time recorder, 
synchronated with the program clock so that teachers may record 
their time of arrival and departure (as required by the board of 
education) by merely pushing a button. This room is used also 
for tardy pupils. The basement contains a small assay and analyti- 
cal laboratory, a steam engineering and dyndmo laboratory, an 
electrical-testing laboratory, a gymnasium, a large book and supply 
room, a large toilet-room for boys, and another for girls, and three 
large lunchrooms, one for boys, one for girls, and one for the teachers. 
At the left of the vestibule is the janitor’s office. 

The janitor’s department consists of twenty-one people, namely, 
a janitor-engineer in charge, three firemen, twelve men and four 
women to attend to the cleaning, and a matron. There is to be 
added a carpenter who will prepare stock for the shops and attend 
to small repairs, and an elevator man. Besides the janitor’s office, 
which is fitted up with a roll-top desk, bookcase, hand-basin, 
speaking-tubes, call bells, etc., there are two light rooms under the 
stairs, one each for men and women, provided with individual lockers. 
The janitor has also a storeroom for his supplies, and in each side 
corridor there is a janitor’s locker containing a soapstone slop sink 
and places for his utensils. In the rear there is a chute with an 
opening in the corridor on each floor so that shavings, papers, and 
dirt may be placed in bags and dropped to the basement. 

The front corridors are twelve feet wide, the others ten. Extend- 
ing the entire length of each front corridor, except that in the base- 
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ment, are museum cases; those on the first and second floors having 
plate-glass shelves, those on the third and fourth, having wooden 
shelves and being used for the storage of the finer apparatus. In 
the side and rear corridors are placed the students’ wardrobes, hav- 
ing a single locking device, and in the side corridors, drinking- 
fountains. 

Above the basement are double iron staircases with slate treads, 
and white tile wainscots, separated by wire glass partitions. They 
are peculiarly arranged so that there are two stairways in the space 
usually given to one, making it possible to use one always for ascend- 
ing and the other for descending. There are two of these double 
staircases in the front, and two in the rear, making it possible to 
pass pupils between floors at the rate of 27,000 per hour. In the 
front adjoining “the royal staircase” is to be placed a large passenger 
elevator and in the rear a freight elevator with a capacity of 3,500 
pounds. Specifications for the installation of these elevators are now 
being prepared. 

There being a basement and four floors with four corridors on 
each floor suggested a convenient scheme for room numbers, the 
hundreds indicating the floor, the tens indicating the corridor, and 
the units the room in the corridor, thus: 328 is third floor, second 
(or front) corridor, and eighth room; hence, the number of a room 
indicates its exact location. There are, of course, many vacant 
numbers, as similarly numbered rooms are similarly located on the 
several floors. 

Toilet-rooms for males are placed at the inner northwest, and for 
females at the inner southwest corridor angles. Toilet- and locker- 
rooms for men teachers being on the first and third, and for women 
on the second and fourth, floors. 

Each teacher is provided with a locker eighteen inches square 
and six feet long. The toilet-rooms are provided with porcelain 
hand-basins and nickeled towel-racks. The teachers’ toilet-rooms 
have mosaic and Terrazzo floors, those for pupils have asphalt floors. 

The offices are very conveniently arranged, and furnished with 
high-grade oak furniture, the desks having flat tops. A sélf-winding 
clock rings separate programs for the corridors, shops, and class- 
rooms, and may ring different programs for different days, at min- 
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ute intervals, any time during the twenty-four hours, cutting out 
Saturdays and Sundays. There is an internal telephone system of 
forty-five stations. A liberal supply of filing devices and other 
office appliances has been provided. Adjoining the general office 
is the principal’s private office, and on the second floor is the prin- 
cipal’s den, locally known as “the growlery.” 


FREE-HAND DRAWING-ROOM 


The class unit is thirty, and the classrooms and shops accommo- 
date generally from thirty to thirty-two pupils. Each classroom is 
provided with adjustable “grammar-school” desks having a lifting 
top, a “double pedestal,” high-grade, oak teacher’s desk with eight 
drawers, an oak revolving chair and a common chair of the same 
design, slate blackboards. entirely around the room, an oak book- 
case, and a bulletin board. About every second room has telephone 
connection with the office. 

There are four free-hand drawing-rooms, having Saltman, tilting, 
oak-top drawing-tables, adjustable by spring and clamps. This 
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table is the only one of the type that the writer has ever seen which 
will stand the wear and tear of student use. Each room is also pro- 
vided with a sliding blackboard, a glass case for “still life,” and 
cases for drawings, books, and clay-modeling boards. There is also 
a porcelain sink and a pine wall-screen upon which drawings may 
be posted. There are four mechanical drafting-rooms, two for 


ADVANCED MECHANICAL DRAWING-ROOM 


elementary and-two for more advanced work. The desks were 
especially designed for the rooms, and are made to hold in lockers 
sixteen boards each, and in drawers the drawing-instruments. In 
the elementary rooms the boards are 16 X 21 inches and in the others 
20X24 inches. These rooms also have porcelain sinks, sliding black- 
boards, and wall-screens. Cases for drawings are placed in the 
corridors. 

There are several special rooms that merit mention. The infirm- 
ary is a small room having mosaic and Terrazzo floor, seven-foot, 
white tile wainscot, and Wilton rugs, provided with a Marks adjust- 
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able folding chair No. 1 for invalids, with velour cushions, a reed 
couch with cushion, a small table, medicine chest, mirror, porcelain 
basin and toilet accommodations. 

The editorial sanctum for the school paper is a small room pro- 
vided with plain office furniture. This room was originally designed 
for a storeroom, but the storeroom accommodations are so ample, 
that it is not needed for immediate use. The principal and some of 
the teachers contributed so that it might be suitably furnished for 
the young editors. The room is also used for some other purposes. 

The library is about 25 X 50 feet, and is lighted by three large triple 
windows. The cases are seven feet high, of oak and with glass fronts. 
There are eight oak tables, 3 <5 feet, thirty-two saddle-seat oak chairs, 
a librarian’s table and revolving chair, card catalogue, photograph and 
folio cases, newspaper and periodical racks, and other accessories. 

The music-room and study-halls are the same in size as the 
library, and are directly above it. The music-room on the second 
floor is unique. It is provided with 121 opera chairs, a square-grand 
piano, teacher’s desk, and chairs. In one end is a stage two and 
one-half feet high, extending across the room, provided with foot- 
and proscenium lights, and velour curtains entirely surrounding it. 
Those on the sides and back are brown, and those in front, together 
with the valance across the proscenium arch, are dark olive, the 
carpet being light brown Wilton, all harmonizing with the natural 
oak trim of the room. The curtains on all four sides of the stage 
are carried on poles, and have draw-strings at the corners. The 
footlights have a removable cover, making the stage floor for ordinary 
purposes entirely usable. One of the front panels of the stage is 
removable, so that the space under the stage may be used for storage 
purposes. A small dressing-room is provided on each side of the 
stage, one of which contains a telephone connection with the office, 
and the electric-lighting panel board. An electric plug is placed in the 
rear of the room for an electric stereopticon, and another in the stage 
floor. The room is used during the day for classes in vocal music, and 
at other times for English readings, debates, society meetings, and the 
like. It is one of the most useful and popular rooms in the building. 

The two study-halls, on the third and fourth floors, are seated 
with classroom desks and seats so arranged that three classes may be 
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assigned to each at one time. There are also three teachers’ desks 
and chairs in each so that teachers may meet their classes during 
“study periods” when necessary, and call the pupils up singly for 
conference. A platform raised six inches makes these rooms avail- 
able for society meetings and class rhetoricals. 

It is planned to have laboratories, lecture-rooms, study-halls, 


AUDITORIUM FROM REAR 


library, and other special rooms named appropriately after some 
eminent person, thus: Darwin Hall is a science lecture-room, Asa 
Gray Laboratory is the botany laboratory on the third floor, and 
Schubert Hall is the music-room. 

The auditorium including the balcony has opera seats for 1,53 
people. The stage will readily accommodate, without crowding, 
eighty people. There is a concert-grand piano for musical num- 
bers, and it is hoped that a cathedral organ will be provided soon. 
The room is lighted from the top, in the daytime by a large skylight, 
and at night by 650 incandescent lamps. ‘The lamps are so arranged 
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that no mishaps except the failure of the generating plant or the 
“blowing” of the street fuse will leave the room in darkness. The 
lights may be coupled with the engine and generator in the steam 
and dynamo laboratory so as to make a complete electric-lighting 
plant for experimental purposes. The room is plain but harmon- 
ious. Acoustic properties are good. There are five exits to the 
street from the first floor, and five from the balcony, the first floor 
being on a level with the street. The room may be emptied in about 
two minutes. . 

. The gymnasium is in the rear under the shops, having eighteen feet 
of head room, and an overhead cork carpeted running-track. The 
room is 8466 feet, and the floor is about four feet below the level of 
the street. All of the floor apparatus was designed especially for it, this 
being the first gymnasium fitted up on the plan. The University of 
Pennsylvania has since fitted up a gymnasium on the same plan. The 
floor apparatus, horses, bucks, parallels, and jump-standards are set 
up in sockets which are set in fourteen inches of concrete under the 
floor. The horse and buck bodies are detachable from their standards, 
but the parallels are fixed to theirs. All of the apparatus may be taken 
off the floor and placed in racks on the sides of the room, thus giving 
a clear floor space. The room is rather small for the school, but 160 
pupils have been easily handled on the floor at a time in class formation. 
A class of ninety can use dumb-bells or clubs at the same time. The 
room was designed for class rather than indivdiual work, and appa- 
ratus was provided accordingly. There are 4 “Swedish Boms,” 16 
bar saddles, 32 climbing ropes, 15 double stall-bars and 30 stall-bar 
benches, 10 spring-boards, 10 vaulting-bucks, 10 vaulting-horses, 
10 jump-boards, 10 parallel bars, 10 pairs of jump-standards, 5 
double appartaus racks, 20 mattresses, each 5X8 feet, 36 basket- 
balls, 200 pairs Indian clubs, 200 pairs wood dumb-bells, 60 pairs 
iron dumb-bells, 100 nickled steel wands, 30 sets fencing foils, gloves, 
plastrons, and masks for boys, and 30 for girls, 60 single sticks, 30 
pairs boxing-gloves, all for classwork. For special and after- 
school work are flying rings, chest weights, horizontal bars (folding), 
striking bags and drums, basket-ball courts and outfits, tennis outfits, 
hammers, shots, hurdles, ladders, vaulting-poles, etc., together with 
a complete set of anthropometric apparatus for the boys’ and another 
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for the girls’ locker-rooms. The total cost of the gymnasium appa- 
ratus was $7,600. Adjoining the gymnasium, but on a level with the 
running-track, are at one end locker and bathrooms for boys, and at 
the other, for girls. Each locker-room will contain about 1,200 steel 
lockers, and each bathroom contains seven marble shower-bath 
rooms, four hand-basins, and ample toilet accommodations. The 
walls of the gymnasium are dark vitrified brick, and the room is 
lighted by windows over the ends and east side of the running-track, 
and by clusters of electric lights by night. 

The’ girls lunchroom was designed to accommodate about 300 
and the boys’ 200 at atime. They are provided with the usual out- 
fit of tables, chairs, counters, water, tea, coffee, milk, and chocolate 
urns, and a bain-marie for keeping the food warm. 

The teachers’ dining-room is provided with small tables seating 
four each, and will accommodate seventy-two people at atime. It is 
intended to serve a table d’hote lunch in that room for both teachers 
and pupils. The lunchroom permanent equipment cost about 
$8,000. That includes the equipment of the kitchen with gas range, 
sinks, tables, hot-water heater, plate warmer, refrigerators, etc., but 
does not include dishes, silver, or other portable utensils. 

There are four biological laboratories, two for botany and two 
for zodlogy. In the main they are furnished alike, having broad 
tables, seating four students on a side, each student having a cup- 
board for a compound microscope, and two instrument drawers, 
and a revolving chair. The teachers’ table has gas, hot and cold 
water, and electrical connection, and a deep porcelain sink, together 
with chart-racks and blackboards. Each botany laboratory has a 
plantroom adjoining fitted with nickel-mounted and glass-shelved 
plant-rack, and a dark room for experiments with growing plants in 
the dark. Each zodlogy laboratory has a large three-divisioned 
aquarium, and a four-shelved aquarium-rack so arranged that aqua- 
rium jars may be placed on them and water left running over night. 
There are also numerous vivaria and a supply table containing about 
one hundred drawers. Adjoining is a storeroom fitted with glass 
cases for specimens and apparatus; and adjoining the laboratory on 
the second floor are three teachers’ workrooms and a lecture hall. 
The latter will be described with the physical-science lecture-hall, as 
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they are similarly equipped. The entire biological department is 
so furnished that classes in physics or chemistry could be assigned 
if necessary to any room without serious inconvenience. 

The equipment of the physics laboratory is quite similar to that 
found in the more recently constructed of our eastern high schools, 
except that the tables are so made that pupils may sit at them with 
the knees under the table. A gas and electric connection is provided 
for each student. A photographic dark room adjoins the physics 
laboratory and is so arranged that it can be used for certain experi- 
ments with light. Between the physics laboratory and the physical- 
science lecture-room are two teachers’ workrooms fitted up with 
tables, shelves, a carpenters’ bench, a clockmakers’ lathe and a 
liberal supply of tocls. 

The chemical laboratory, across the hall, differs but little from the 
usual plan. It is too small to be very handy. Adjoining it is a 
balance-room not yet in use. 

The two lecture-rooms are in the main alike. A few features 
are worth notice. Each seats sixty-one pupils, on raised or banked 
seats placed cornerwise, the teachers’ lecture-table being arcoss a 
corner. This table is unusual. It has connections for hot and cold 
water, gas, electricity, air blast, and exhaust. A connection for 
steam from the boilers was planned but was omitted in the piping. 
The pneumatic trough in the table has a plate-glass front so that the 
manipulation of an experiment may be seen in all of its parts by the 
class. The table has also a plate-glass gas-chamber, with exhaust 
attached for use with noxious gases. Over the table are especially 
designed chart-racks and a lantern screen. Behind the last raised 
seat is a lantern table with electric connection, and in the physical- 
science lecture-room is also an L. A. Thcmpson Carmen projector. 
Folding arm-chairs, sliding blackboard, the usual cases and dark 
curtains complete the equipment. 

In the basement are three laboratories not to be found in all high 
schools—a steam engine and dynamo laboratory, an electrical-testing 
laboratory, and an assay and analytical laboratory. 

The steam engine and dynamo laboratory is provided with a 
40-horse-power, Worthington, water-tube, steam boiler, built to 
carry 125 pounds working pressure, and to feed in various ways; a 
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30-horse-power, vertical, cross-compound, Buffalo Forge Co.’s 
engine; a direct connected, 20-K.-W., 125-volt, Crocker-Wheeler 
multipolar, electric generator; gauge-board with various gauges; 
double-acting air-pump and jet condenser; surface condenser and 
combined air and circulating pump; Marsh and Cameron steam 
pump; 50-H.-P., feed-water heater; Penberthy automatic injector; 


STEAM ENGINE AND DYNAMO LABORATORY SHOWING BOILER, ENGINE, 
AND GENERATOR 


two water measuring tanks; two water meters; blow-off tank; 
5-horse-power gas engine with absorption dynamometer; 25-horse- 
power, 110-volt motor with absorption dynamometer; water rheostat; 
motor-generator consisting of 220-volt, direct current, 74-horse- 
power, motor, and 5-K.-W., 220-volt, alternating current generator; 
one single phase, one two phase, and one three phase; 1 H.-P., 
7,200 alternations, 220-volt induction, motors. There are also 
scales, thermometers, barrow, pyrometer, calorimeter, tachometer, 
planimeter, indicators, and other small apparatus. The _boiler- 
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testing apparatus is placed in a vitrified brick pit, and, as before 
said, the whole is connected with the lights in the auditorium so as 
to make a complete experimental electric-lighting plant. This plant 
is for experimental purposes only, the building being lighted from 
the current in the street. 

The electrical-testing laboratory contains four piers built up from 


A CORNER OF THE PRINTING OFFICE 


the ground and entirely independent of the building, so that instru- 
ments of precision may be used without being disturbed by vibra- 
tions from the building. These piers are built of brick, surmounted 
by a slate top two inches thick and four feet square. The room is to 
be well supplied with testing apparatus. 

The assay laboratory is small, but is provided with lead-lined 
fume-closet, muffle, melting, and oven furnaces, revelation kiln, 
pressure blower, and students’ chemical table, with other necessary 
small apparatus. 

Three of the recitation-rooms adjoining the laboratories have 
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been fitted up especially for science work with teachers’ lecture table, 
sliding blackboard and other conveniences. 

There are four joinery shops each fitted up with thirty benches, 
band saw, turning lathe, grindstone, teachers’ bench, blackboards, 
an amphitheatrical arrangement of students’ chairs, a special tool- 


room, five or six hand-basins, and 150 students’ lockers. The 


MACHINE SHOP, FOURTH STORY 


benches are four feet long by twenty inches wide, fitted with a Towle’s 
quick-action vise, and have a large drawer for general tools and six 
small drawers for students’ use. 

There is a millroom on the first floor for preparing stock, con- 
taining a sweepstakes planer, a jointer, a jig-saw, a circular saw, 
and a knife-grinder for the planer knives, each run by a separate 
motor. 

The pattern-making shop is fitted up quite similarly to the join- 
ery shops. There are thirty double benches, one side containing 
four drawers and a quick-action vise, the other side, somewhat 
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lower, containing four drawers and mounted by a Read manual- 
training lathe, each lathe driven by a Cushman motor-countershaft. 

The sheet-metal shop is fitted with long benches, accommodating 
altogether thirty pupils, and provided with tools for tinsmithing, 
repoussé, and Venetian iron work. 

The printing room is provided with a linotype, two Gordon job 
presses, embossing press, proof press, imposing stone, wire stitcher, 
paper cutter, cases, case cabinets, galley cases, and all other apparatus 
and type that go to make up an excellent printing plant. The book- 
binding room is equally fitted for its purpose. 

The blacksmith shop has sixteen down-draft Buffalo forges 
and: thirty-two Peter Wright anvils like those found in the modern 
manuaFtraining schools, with electric-power blower and exhaust. 
It has also the usual drills, vises, and small tools. 

An unusual feature of the building is the placing of the blacksmith 
and*machine shops in the fifth or top story. There is no vibration, 
gas, smoke, or noise communicated to the other parts of the building 
from these shops, except that a slight thud of the hammer on the 
anvil can be heard in the room below, but this can and will be 
remedied. Both the machine shop and blacksmith shop contain 
galleries in which’are placed students’ lockers and washing facilities. 

The machine shop has the following equipment, each machine 
being driven. by an-independent motor, in nearly every instance 
attached to the machine: 24 engine lathes 12-inch swing, 2 of 14- 
inch swing, and r-of_16-inch swing, 4 speed lathes 9-inch swing, 1 
vertical drill 18-inch swing, 1 of 22-inch swing, 2 sensitive drills 
13-inch swing, 2 grindstones 48 inches diameter and 5-inch face, 1 
water emery grinder, 1 shaper 14 inches, 1 power hack saw, 1 univer- 
sal miller, 1 plane miller, 1 gas forge, 1 universal grinder 8 inches 
by 18 inches, 1 planer 5 feet by 24 inches, 1 planer 3 feet by 17 inches, 
1 twist drill grinder, 1 bench lathe, 1 arbor press, a toolroom, and a 
multitude of small tools. 

As has been said, each shop has 150 lockers, excellent washing 
facilities, a tcolroom, blackboards, and an amphitheatrical arrange- 
ment of students’ seats for instruction purposes. 

For the girls there are four sewing-rooms, provided with lockers 
and tables for thirty girls each, and about eight sewing machines. 
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There is also a fine show-case, a duplex mirror, a gas sad-iron heater, 
and a hand-basin in each shop. These rooms are also used for milli- 
nery when necessary. 

The dressmaking-room is the finest room in the building, having 


large tables, machines, gas sad-iron heaters and Icckers so that 150 


gowns may be hung up at full length. There is adjoining it a large 


SEWING ROOM 


storeroom for the sewing materials and a fitting-rocm containing a 
full-length triple mirror. 

The domestic science suite is probably the mcst attactive series 
of rooms in the building. It consists of a laundry, two kitchens, 
pantry, model dining-room, and model bedrocm. 

The laundry is provided with porcelain tubs and a large gas 
sad-iron heater, the floor is covered with lincleum. 

The kitchens and pantry have lincleum-covered floors. The 
kitchen tables are covered with white tiles, and have white porcelain 
sinks set into the tops, one for each two girls. Each student has a 
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drawer for her small utensils, and a cupboard below with a rolling 
slat-shutter for her large utensils. There is a small removable gas 
stove for each girl, hot and cold water to each sink, and a locker at 
the side of the room for each student. There are large sinks at the 
side of the room. One kitchen has two eight-hole hotel Crane gas 
ranges, and the other has one such range and a large coal range. 


PUPILS’ KITCHEN 


Tile-lined refrigerators, teachers’ desks, etc., complete the equip- 
ment. The pantry must be seen to be appreciated. It accom- 
modates general utensils and supplies for 450 students. 

The mere names, model dining-room and bedroom, are suffi- 
ciently descriptive to answer the purpose. 

The building has a combination direct and indirect radiation, 
steam-heating system, the temperature of each room being controlled 
by thermostats, and forced ventilation operated by two fans, each ten 
feet in diameter and four feet wide. Hot water is supplied to about 
125 points in the building from a hot-water boiler jn the cellar. 
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There are about 6,500 electric lights and 110 electric motors in the 
building. 

The tank, elevator, acid, and storage houses, together with the 
ventilators, make the roof look like a queer village, and the four 
immense boilers, the engines, fans, water heaters, pumps, and coal 
bunkers remind one of a transatlantic steamship. Some of the 
figures for the cost are as follows: site, about $130,000; general 
contract, about $515,000; steam and dynamo laboratory, $14,270; 
machinery, $34,000; printing, $1,183; laboratory and shop furni- 
ture, $48,700; heating and ventilating, $51,960; plumbing, $38,335; 
gas, $1,981; furniture, $10,544; shades, $2,099; library and other 
bookcases, $4,324; slate blackboards, $4,500; gymnasium appa- 
ratus, $7,600; auditorium and other folding chairs, $6,435; desks 
and seats, $7,320; lunchrooms, $8,200. There are still to be pro- 
vided elevators, gymnasium lockers, furniture, apparatus, and sup- 
plies that will probably run the total up to not far from $850,000. 

There are now about 1,900 pupils on register and 84 teachers 
and officers in the day school, and about 900 pupils and 26 teachers 
and officers in the night school. The increase in actual attendance 
on the first day of the fall term of 1905 over that of 1904 was 731. 
The building has a capactiy of from 2,200 to 2,500, depending upon 
the possibility of arranging a program so as to use every seat, bench, 
etc., all of the time. 
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ATHLETIC PROFESSIONALISM AND ITS REMEDIES: 


EDWIN H. HALL, 
Harvard University 


This subject will be presented to us by Professor Edwin H. Hall, of 
Harvard University. . 

Mr. President, Gentlemen of the Association: I am informed that 
some of the gentlemen who were asked to take part in this debate, or 
discussion, on the opposite side from that which I take, have excused 
themselves on the ground that they have already said in public all that they 
have to say on this question. I might make the same excuse, perhaps, for 
I have already written and printed my opinion in regard to the subject 
which is before us this afternoon. I do not make excuse, however, for I 
take a lively and a hopeful interest in the discussion of this matter from 
the standpoint of the proposition that is on our program today. 

I am quite aware that this body has no formal power in the matter, 
and I am very glad that it has not. The control of athletic matters is in 
most colleges in the hands of athletic committees; and I think, on the 
whole, it is wisely there. But athletic committees are influenced more 
or less by popular opinion. They may be impelled to take a certain action 
by popular opinion; they may be prevented, by popular opinion, from 
taking action they would like to take; and we are an important part of 
the public concerned with this matter. 

The evils and the difficulties of the athletic situation are undoubtedly 
very great, but they are, in my opinion, exaggerated by an unfortunate 
habit which we have of looking to the money test as a means of distin- 
guishing between the good and the bad, the base and the pure, in athletics. 
This habit is of so long standing, and we are so familiar with the scandals 
which are continually exposed in connection with this money rule, that 
most of us never ask whether the rule is a wise rule; and yet it seems to 

tAt the twentieth annual meeting of the New England Association of Colleges 
and Preparatory Schools the following proposition was the first order of business: 
That the definition of athletic professionalism, as now written, is a source of 
demoralization in schools and colleges, and that the evils which this definition is 
intended to combat can be better met by limiting the number of games between 
institutions, and fixing standards of academic standing and academic age for the 
participants in such ganves. 
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me that we should naturally raise that question. When we find that a 
law, after being in force for many years, has, according to the declarations 
of its upholders, failed to produce the result which it was intended to pro- 
duce, and produces, on the other hand, a yearly crop of exposures and 
scandals, I think it is proper for us to inquire whether that law is a wise 
law. 

I am aware that in taking this position, in going counter to what is, I 
suppose, the very general popular opinion in regard to the matter, I run 
the risk of being regarded as wrong-headed, and as being mischievous, so 
far as what I say has any influence whatever. In fact, on both occasions 
on which I have appeared in print upon this matter, I have been more or 
less taken to task for my utterances by people whose objects, I suppose, 
were precisely the same as my own in regard to athletics. The last time, 
I was approached by a gentleman prominent in the athletic management 
of Harvard, who seemed to think that I had been guilty of two offenses: 
first, condoning the practices of the evil, and, second, bringing a railing 
accusation against the good; for I had maintained that, under the strict 
literal interpretation of the law defining professionalism, as that law now 
stands, only a very small proportion of students could maintain amateur 
standing. When I was charged with confusing the good and the evil, my 
reply was that it was not I, it was the law, that had done this thing; it was 
the rule. 

Let me read the rule to which I refer before we go farther. This is the 
rule as it stands in the Harvard pamphlet—and I think it stands in sub- 
stantially the same form in the athletic regulations of many other colleges: 

No student shall be allowed to represent Harvard University in any public 
athletic contest, either individually or as a member of any team, who either before 
or since entering the university shall have engaged for money in any athletic 
competition, whether for a stake, or a money prize, or a share of the entrance 
fees or admission money, or who shall have taught or engaged in any athletic 
exercise or sport as a means of livelihood, or who shall at any time have received 
for taking part in any athletic sport or contest any pecuniary gain or emolument 
whatever, direct or indirect, with the single exception that he may have received 
from the college organization, or from any permanent amateur association of 
which he was at the time a member, the amount by which the expenses neces- 
sarily incurred by him in representing his organization in athletic contests exceeded 
his ordinary expenses. é 

My last publication on this matter was in the Harvard Graduates’ 
Magazine. Going through the college yard one day, about the time I 
wrote that article, I saw two boys, perhaps ten years old, who were running 
about the yard, watched by a group near one of the halls. Apparently— 
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I don’t know that it was true, but apparently—these two youngsters were 
running about the yard for some small prize offered by the spectators. 
Now, according to that rule as it stands, those boys are by that act forever 
debarred from taking part in any public athletic contest in Harvard Uni- 
versity, from representing it in any intercollegiate contest. You will say 
that is absurd; it is nonsense to talk about so small a matter as being 
intended by this rule. You will say you could make any rule seem absurd 
by taking an extreme case. Very well; if you think that is an extreme 
case—and it is—please tell me what you think is the dividing line between 
infractions of this rule which count and infractions which do not count. 
You will all say that a prize of ten cents for a boy ten years old ought not 
to count. Suppose it is one dollar for twelve years; does that count ? 
Suppose it is two dollars for fourteen years; does that count? Suppose it 
is five dollars for sixteen years; does that count? Somewhere comes a 
dividing line, and no one of you can tell where it comes, and the boy him- 
self cannot tell where it comes. 

Now, what is the inevitable result of that condition? The inevitable 
result of it is that the boy will give himself the benefit of the doubt; he 
will say: “This rule is not to be taken literally; I have got to interpret it 
according to my judgment; and when I go to college I am not going to 
tell the athletic committee every little affair of this sort. They would 
laugh at me, if I did.” Isn’t that inevitably the state of mind in which 
the boy must be ? 

Occasionally a boy is brought up, is disciplined; he has his amateur 
head cut off for some offense which comes under this law, which I think 
he could not fairly have understood, could not inevitably have under- 
stood, to be intended by the law. Tell me whether under this law a young 
man has a right to go to a summer camp and to get his living, and perhaps 
pay, for taking charge of the athletics of that summer camp. What would 
be your natural answer? I think you would have to say that under this 
law he could not do it. They doit. A former captain of a Harvard foot- 
ball team had done that. I do not do this to expose him. In my opinion, 
that sort of thing ought to be allowed. Well, can a young man have a 
position in a school, a regular school, for the year, and have charge of the 
athletics there as a part of his duty, and still clear this law? I think you 
would say no. - But in a famous case it was ruled that, although the man 
was a regular teacher in the school, and although a part of his duty, some- 
thing that was expected of him, was to look after the athletics, he did not 
come under this rule. Apparently there had been some special under- 
standing by which he was not to be expressly paid for the athletics. Per- 
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haps he could say that it was expressly understood that he was not to be 
paid for the athletics; but you know how such things go. You know 
that, if a principal is looking for a teacher, one of the first questions he asks 
frequently is: “‘Can that man be of use in connection with athletics ?” 
and the man who can be of use in connection with athletics gets more 
money, gets the place sooner, than another man. And yet in this case I 
say it was ruled, it was ruled by an athletic committee, that such partici- 
pation in athletics did not make the man a professional. The man played 
in an intercollegiate contest. After the game it was discovered that this 
same man had on a certain occasion taught some boys boxing, and the 
accusers were able to produce a receipt for the money. Then the man 
was declared a professional. Do you see any reasonable line of division 
between the one case and the other ? 

It was for many years the practice—I don’t know whether it is the 
practice now, but I think it is—for students to go in great numbers to 
Philadelphia for a certain athletic contest along in the latter part of the 
winter or in spring. At that contest gold watches were offered for prizes. 
So far as I know, the athletic committees never meddled with that contest. 
If there is a violation of this rule anywhere, it seems to me that it is in that 
Philadelphia contest as it existed some years ago; and yet, so far as I 
know today, no athletic committee ever declared that to be a forbidden 
contest. 

The action of the rule, then, is capricious. No man can tell in advance 
what act under this rule will be declared an amateur act and what will 
not; that is, he cannot say with any confidence where the dividing line 
will be. If you were to publish that rule in a proper commentary, it 
would be this. You would have to print across the face of that rule: 
“This rule is not to be taken literally. The dividing line between infrac- 
tions which count and infractions which do not count is to be determined, 
without appeal, after the act by some athletic committee not yet known, if 
the matter happens to be called to their attention.” That, I say, would 
show the uncertainty of the action of that rule. 

That is not all. It is not merely in the uncertainty of its action that 
the rule is objectionable, but the rule puts into the list of capital offenses, 
from the standpoint of the athlete, acts which are not in themselves wrong 
or necessarily objectionable. ‘“‘Take part in any contest for a money 
prize.” Does that seem to you in itself wrong? Somewhat more than 
fifty years ago Mr. Charles W. Eliot, a Harvard undergraduate, was a 
member of a boat crew which rowed for a money prize. They won the 
prize. Mr. Eliot took his part of the prize. He has made public declara- 
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tion of it, and, so far as I know, he has never offered to make restitution. 
Now, are we not in an abnormal condition when we look upon the mere 
participation in an athletic contest for a prize as a base thing? Such a 
rule, which gets us into the habit of looking upon an act innocent in itself 
as something wrong, is a demoralizing rule. The fact is that we do not 
now fix our attention on this, that what is wrong in these cases is the lying 
about it and not the doing the thing. We have got very much in the way 
of thinking that the doing the thing is necessarily base. You cannot go 
on calling an innocent thing wrong without presently having us call wrong 
right. You will have a moral confusion intvitably. If you take an act 
which the moral sense does not condemn, and put that in the category of 
crimes, you will inevitably have crimes committed in defense of the innocent 
act. 

How did the rule come into effect for colleges? I cannot undertake 
to give an accurate history of the matter; I have not looked the matter up 
from the historian’s standpoint; but my recollection of it is about like this: 
that perhaps fifteen or twenty years ago, when the athletic temperature in 
all of our institutions began to rise, men began to come in for a few months 
of participation, just for the sake of the athletics. Special students who 
never passed an admission examination, and who could not pass any admis- 
sion examination, would come in to take part in football for a few months, 
and then disappear when the football season was over. Of course, that 
was objectionable. It was to rule out such practices as that that a rule 
like this was adopted; at least, it was in part for that. 

The rule was taken over, at least in spirit, if not in its exact lettering, 
from the attempts made by associations outside college for the regulation 
of amateur sports. We know now, better than people knew fifteen or 
twenty years ago, how well that rule works outside college. You know 
how easy it is to enforce outside college. You remember the case of a 
young man who was sent to England from a Massachusetts city to take 
part in the Henley regatta. He was to go as an amateur. Some of his 
townsmen wanted to send him; at least, they wished him to go. Did 
they give money to the boy? No, of course not. This rule forbade. 
What did they do? They paid the boy’s father, a professional oarsman, 
$2,000 ( ?) to train him for the event. .So easy it is to get around the letter 
of this law. Here is a slip which I cut from one of the Boston papers last 
night: 

The Amateur Athletic Union, especially its New York division, is passing 
through a season of revolution and cleansing, having unearthed a hotbed of 
professionalism and masquerading. 
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I will ask all those who watch the history of the thing whether that is 
not the chronic condition of amateur athletic associations—constant 
exposures of hotbeds of masquerading and professionalism. That is, the 
law does not succeed outside college. 

People did not see, apparently, fifteen or twenty years ago, when they 
adopted that rule, for college use, that we have in college means which the 
so-called amateur associations outside college do not have for fixing a stand- 
ard. We have rules of academic standing, academic residence, some of 
which we have begun to put in practice; or at least we have possibilities 
of such rules, and some such rules have already been framed. One of 
them, perhaps the most important, is this: that no special student shall 
take part in intercollegiate contests in the first year of his residence. That 
strikes out at once one of the greatest abuses which existed fifteen or 
twenty years ago. The special student must stay a whole year before he 
can go into an intercollegiate contest. Next, a rule that a student coming 
from one institution to another, a migrant student, must spend a year in 
the new institution before he takes part in athletic contests, if he has any 
athletic record before. That is an exceedingly valuable rule. Another, 
a rule that a student shall not continue for more than four vears to take 
part in athletic contests. Another, that a student who is on probation, 
or has been dropped for poor scholarship, cannot take part in intercollegiate 
contests. 

Now, all these are admirable rules. First, they are perfectly definite. 
When you say that a special student shall not take part in an athletic con- 
test until he has been one year in the institution, you know perfectly well 
what is meant. All of these rules are perfectly definite. There cannot be 
much or any long-continued discussion as to what they mean. Second, 
every one of these rules depends for its operation on matters of record, 
of public record. How long has the student been in the institution? How 
long has it been since he entered? For how many years has he played this 
game or that? What is his state as to probation, or college standing 
generally ? Perfectly ascertained matters. Moreover, they all deal with 
the right kind of qualifications; they are all tests of the right sort. 


What do we want our young men to be who take part in athletic con- 


tests? We want them to be good representatives of college life, good 
representatives of the mental college life as well as of the physical. A 
man who enters college as a special student has given no proof of his mental 
capacity. If he has stayed a year, he has done something toward such 
proof. We do not want men whose main object in going to college is to 
take part in athletics, and so we have that rule to prevent a man from 
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going from one college to another simply for the sake of athletics. We put 
a year of discouragement in his way. 

And then the four-year rule. We do not want a man to continue 
indefinitely taking part in intercollegiate contests, for various reasons. 
One is that as he grows older he gets a disproportionate weight and strength 
for a contest with very young men; and more than that, he becomes, if 
not in the pecuniary sense, in a still more objectionable sense, a profes- 
sional, if he continues indefinitely to take part in these matters which 
should be the business of boys. 

The probation and dropping—those rules commend themselves. If a 
student cannot, while taking part in athletics, maintain also a decent 
standing in his studies, he is not the fit representative of the college. 

Why should not we extend these rules? Here are some of the exten- 
sions which I should propose: 

First, I would have one year of probation for all students. In the 
Middle West they have six months of probation for a freshman. They 
have a year of probation for a special student, as we have. But they say 
that the special student and the freshman shall have passed in all of their 
work in order to be qualified to participate in intercollegiate contests. 
That is distinctly an improvement, in advance of our rule. It will not do, 
out there, for a man to scrape through simply, with conditions; he must 
have passed in all his work; and even a freshman must have had six 
months of probation. I would have a year of probation for everyone. 

Second, I would have no special student whatever take part in any inter- 
collegiate contest. 

Third, I would have no holder of a bachelor’s degree take part in 
intercollegiate contests. It should be the business of boys, not of grown 
men, who ought to be out of college and doing something else. This rule 
I would have to cut off the students who, after a prominent athletic career 
in some of the smaller colleges, come to some university, enter one of the 
professional schools, perhaps mainly with the object of taking part in the 
intercollegiate contests. I think, if you will look over the matter, you 
will find that a very considerable number of cases which have caused a 
good deal of discussion and scandal are those of men who have graduated 
at one college and have entered some institution connected with another 
one—men who are holders of bachelor’s degrees. 

Fourth, I would have no man more than twenty-four years of age take 
part in intercollegiate play, for reasons which I have already indicated. 
Such a man is, by his weight and strength, likely to be an unfit contestant. 
Moreover, a man of twenty-four or twenty-five years old—and we have 
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had some this last year in the field who were about thirty, some prominent 
athletes—a man much beyond the common age, is likely to be a dull man, 
and therefore not a fit representative of the college even for athletic sport; 
or he is likely to be an impecunious man, and so peculiarly subject to the 
temptation to make money out of his athletic relations. 

Further, I would have no team play more than one public game a week 
in a season. Now we have a game, we will say, on Wednesday, and a 
game on Saturday—not only the team, but the whole college, excited by 
the contest more or less. It is more the spirit of this rule than the exact 
terms of it that I have in mind. Whether one contest a week is the best 
number I don’t know; perhaps the number could be less than that; but 
a rule of that sort, I believe, would be valuable. And although I have 
spoken particularly with regard to the college, naturally, as the college 
condition is much more before me than the school condition, it seems to 
me that a rule restricting the number of games in the school would be very 
desirable. 

I had a curious experience last year, which brought out something of 
the evils of the excessive attention to athletics in school. I prepared a 
circular which I proposed to issue to teachers of physics. I thought that 
teachers of physics were suffering from a lack of manual assistance in their 
duties about the laboratory. I wished to start a public agitation in favor 
of getting an appropriation in each school for paying somebody to do the 
drudgery of the lecture table. But when I met a number of the teachers 
of physics about here, I found that some of them said: ‘If you will relieve 
us from the duty of going around with athletic teams to see that they 
behave themselves in contests between schools, we will get along with the 
other difficulty.” It seems that this duty bears particularly hard upon 
the teachers of science, because the teachers of science are usually men. 

If we should make these extensions to our rules—and I believe them 
all perfectly practicable—and perhaps some other extensions, I don’t 
know whether it would make very much difference whether we abolished 
the money rule altogether or not. The money rule which I read has been 
modified at Harvard. I could not get the modification in print; but it 
has already been modified by something like a statute of limitations for the 
boy before he comes to college. I hope that we are on the way to such a 
condition of things as will enable us to try the experiment of abolishing 
the money rule altogether. 

What would be the evils to be expected from the abolition of that rule, 
even with the other safeguards which I have here proposed? Well, 
increase of summer baseball, increase of the practice of paying men in 
college. That is what people would say. 
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Now, as to the summer baseball, I am not very familiar with it. I hap- 
pened to watch a game, which was a very likely one, this last summer. 
The ground was not an inclosed ground, but a money contribution was 
taken up from the spectators. The game apparently was participated in 
by some college men; at least, one man wore the name “ Bowdoin”’ on his 
breast and another wore the name “Yale.” Now, how bad was that act, 
if these men did divide among them the money taken up in that way, 
provided they did no lying about it? I can’t find it very bad. I think 
it is perhaps a rather undignified way for a man to earn his living in the 
summer; but most of the ways which are open to young men of casual 
employment in the summer are rather undignified. I had very much 
rather have a boy take part in such a contest as that, take the money for 
it, support himself in that way during the summer, than be a waiter at a 
table and look for fees from the guests. It is more honest, it is more hon- 
orable in every way. 

Now as to the practice of paying men in college. Would that increase ? 
I think possibly it would. I would have this restriction, a perfectly easy 
one to establish: not a dollar of the money handled by athletic associa- 
tions, not one dollar of the money under control of the athletic committee, 
should be spent to assist a student in any way in which he is not now 
assisted. That is a rule easy to carry out. And there would be a great 
moral influence in that rule. 

Should we go farther? Should we maintain the rule we have now, 
and absolutely forbid any contribution of money from a private source to 
an athlete in college? Is it practicable to enforce any such rule? Sup- 
pose I am interested in a young man who is a good athlete, and who is a 
good young man in other ways. Is there anything which prevents me 
from saying: ‘‘I will pay the expenses of this young man in college”’ ? 
Can any athletic committee rule out that young man because of such 
assistance? I think not. There are many ways of evading the rule as 
it now stands. I need not particularize, for the public prints are full of 
such cases of evasion. We might, I say, have possibly more of the paying 
of money. for the support of athletes in college, if we abolished the money 
rule; but I am very sure that we should have vastly less scandal, vastly 
less lying and deception of all sorts, than we have now. Remember, there 
is nothing wicked in giving money to a young man to help him through 
college partly because you are interested in him as an athlete. There is 
nothing base in his taking that money, if he can maintain his standing as 
a student and his position as an athlete at the same time. Do away with 
the state of mind which this rule has established for many years, and con- 
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sider whether there is anything base in that. I say that the practice of 
giving and receiving money might increase somewhat; but I am confident 
that the practice of lying and deceiving in all ways in regard to such 
giving would diminish very greatly, and I should be willing to see the 
amount of that act increased fourfold, if I could diminish to one-quarter 
the amount of lying about it, which is the main evil. 

I think you will see that the rules which I propose—especially, perhaps, 
the rule of a year of probation—-would be a great discouragement to the 
contribution of money to hire athletes to come to college. To pay a man, 
with the risk of his failing to yet through the studies of the freshman year, 
with the risk of his getting out of athletic condition, etc., would be rather 
a venturesome undertaking. Rather a risky investment, I think most 
people would consider it, to hire a man to come to college with the idea of 
what he might do a year or more from now in college, in case he main- 
tained his standing through the freshman year. The rules generally 
which I have suggested, you will find, would tend to discourage the prac- 
tice of giving money in two ways: partly in the way which I have just 
indicated, by making the returns for that money more remote, and there- 
fore more doubtful, and, second, by the confining of athletic activity to a 
better-selected class of young men. There, after all, I believe is the best 
safeguard. 

In England this question does not give so much difficulty. The 
English succeed in maintaining amateur contests, such as that of the 
Henley regatta, and they are fortunate in that. How do they doit? By 
confining the contests to the gentleman class, that is, to the well-to-do 
class, who are not subject to temptations in regard to money. A man 
cannot take part in the Henley regatta, as I understand, who is in trade, 
or who has ever worked for his living with his hands, who has been a 
manual laborer in the ordinary sense. We don’t want any such restric- 
tion. It is impossible here. What is the best substitute for it? What is 
the class of young men which comes nearest to being a class of gentlemen, 
on the whole? I believe it is the class of young men who have shown 
themselves capable of passing entrance examinations to college and of 
keeping their standing in college'as students. 

If by such rules as I propose, and such rules as are now in force, we 
can confine our contestants to the list of genuine undergraduate students, 
maintaining a fair standard of mental activity as shown by their record in 
their classes, a good standard of moral behavior as shown by their stand- 
ing at the dean’s office. I believe that we can safely abolish the money 
restriction with which we have vainly attempted to hedge in amateurs. 
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After such rules as I have here proposed, and perhaps some others, are 
established, I should like to see every institution say to another: ‘We 
shall not look into the record of your athletes; we are willing to play any 
team by which you are willing to be represented.” (Applause.) 


DISCUSSION 


THE PRESIDENT: The discussion of this subject will now be opened by 
Mr. Arthur W. Roberts, of the Brookline High School. 


Mr. ARTHUR W. Roserts: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
I have learned the full depth of my presumption since I have been sitting 
here. To attempt to present in writing a reply to a discussion one has 
not heard in advance is presumptuous in anyone; most certainly it is so 
in my case. 

As I have listened to Professor Hall’s remarks, I have been surprised 
at one or two things. First, I find I am taking part in a debate. I did 
not know that before. I am not assigned to either side; I don’t know 
just where I stand. In the second place, there are one or two things 
which he has brought up which I cannot resist the temptation to speak of, 
in spite of this paper of mine, which I don’t want to throw away. He 
does not know, to bring up a concrete instance, how far-reaching his athletic 
committee work was a few years ago. 

A little incident, trifling in itself, may bear on his individuals who race 
about the college yard for ten-cent prizes. The other day I read in one of 
the Boston daily papers that a certain young man had just been taken to 
the Harvard ’varsity training table, and I rejoiced in the incident for this 
reason: Some four or five years ago the headmaster of the school with 
which I am connected was approached to find some young man who 
would be a companion to a little boy of nine. A lady in the town desired 
to have her little son get out of doors more. She wanted a companion of 
an athletic sort, who would go bicycle-riding with him, play tennis with 
him occasionally, and perhaps go away in the summer with him. This 
young man, when offered the position, much to our amusement, said: ‘I 
don’t know. I should like to do that very much, but the fact is, I don’t 
know whether I’ll ever get there; .but I want to go to Harvard College 
some time, and play on the athletic teams. I am afraid I might not be 
allowed to play if I took that place.” So I was rejoiced last week to find 
that this young man had been taken to the Harvard ’varsity training table. 
He has his reward. 

Now, another point: I don’t want to read my paper for another reason. 
Within twenty-four hours I have had a text suggested to me which it seems 
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as if anyone who knew how to preach, as I do not, might use successfully 
here today. It was not written by a member of any athletic committee of 
a college or school, not by any schoolmaster, but it gives us a line upon 
something we are all interested in here today. Let me quote just a few 
lines. I suppose, as few of us have read what we ought to since we read 
the prescribed English for Harvard College, most of you have not seen 
this: 

University faculties, athletic chairmen, alumni committees sound the cymbals 
loudly and unite in a grand Salvation Army walk-around for undefiled sport; 
but let the test come and watch them scatter to cover. They say they want 
reform. They lie. If they really wanted it, they would have it. 

“Oh wad some power the giftie gie us 
To see oursel’s as others see us!” 

Now my paper. 

A year ago, at the meeting of this Association held at Wellesley Col- 
lege, you will remember that President Eliot gave us in retrospect an 
account of the work of the Association since its organization. After that 
meeting I chanced to fall in with Professor Hall, who remarked to me, in 
passing, that the reason for existence of this Association would seem to 
have disappeared. With the practical settlement of the question of the 
requisites for admission to colleges, there seemed to remain no topic of 
common interest alike to school-men and college representatives, which 
might occupy the attention and energies of both in an organization like 
this. 

Much to my surprise, then, I received an invitation from the secretary 
a few days ago to take part at this meeting in the discussion of a topic— 
for brevity’s sake let me call it ‘‘ Athletics’ —which, by the irony of fate, 
Professor Hall was to present before this body—a topic which even he 
must admit, and does admit by the very wording of the proposition which 
he has defended, is a matter of common interest to all its membership- 
It struck me, too, that if the committee in charge had been casting about 
for a topic which, from the view-point of Professor Hall a year ago, would 


establish the Association on a permanent basis, they had been eminently 


successful in finding one; in fact, the prospect of immediate settlement 
was so slight that we were likely to hand the topic on to our successors, 
and they in turn to theirs. 

It would please me far more if the topic for today’s discussion were 
“Athletics,” as I lazily termed it a minute ago, and not the plague spot 
upon the surface of athletics which has threatened in the past to corrupt 
them utterly, and will always remain a meance to the good which they can 


and do accomplish. 
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I take it as generally admitted that a professional—i. e., one who receives 
or has received money in return for his prowess as an athlete—should not 
be a member of any team which may fairly claim to represent the athletic 
ability of the students of a school or college. 

If we go a step farther and assert that it is wholly immaterial whether 
the services of an athlete are secured for a direct remuneration in money, 
or they are given for “value received,” but in such a way that we cannot 
hear the rattle of the coin, then it is that the very difficulties of the situation 
cause some to hesitate, and the statement is not so readily admitted to be 
true. Members of committees or individuals who try to ferret out mis- 
demeanors of this kind become hopeless of discovering all who are deserv- 
ing of reprobation, and, aware that the strict application of the professional 
test must work hardship occasionally to deserving students, they begin to 
feel that the evil must be reached in some other way, and that the status of 
the individual athlete must be left within the discretionary judgment of 
each institution. Professor Hall suggests in his essay that we change our 
definition of professionalism. This is certainly radical enough, and, were 
it adopted, would be a boon to many a college athletic committee. It would 
certainly lessen their troubles greatly. Moreover, I most heartily indorse 
his proposal that an age limit be established, wherever one does not already 
exist, beyond which an athlete may not compete as a member of a school 
or college team. I see no good and sufficient reason why a person should 
be found representing a school in athletic competitions after he has reached 
the age of twenty, or a college after he is twenty-four. It is, of course, far 
from a disgrace, and often very much to a man’s credit, that he is found 
in school or college when he has reached or passed these age limits; but 
it can hardly be claimed for him that he is a fair representative of the age 
which, under normal conditions, is found in the one or the other. If 
reports are to be trusted, some of our schools have placed their athletic 
teams well-nigh on a par with the college representatives partly, at least, 
by playing men who, were such a rule limiting the age of participants 
operative, could hardly be allowed to play upon the college teams they face. 
There would not be much difficulty about applying this age test, and it 
alone would often, no doubt, make it unnecessary to investigate the records 
of doubtful candidates along other lines. It is, in fact, among the ranks 
of these aged athletes that professionalism gets its most evident grip. 
Would that the problem admitted of a solution so easily applied as that. 

In the last twenty years there has grown up, out of the games which 
most of us enjoyed so much as boys, a huge athletic system, which includes 
in its grasp everything which can be called a college or school, and a great 
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many so-called colleges and schools which are certainly not justified in 
bearing the names. Players have been developed possessing a degree of 
skill far surpassing anything we reached in our time, chiefly, perhaps, 
because paid coaches have been employed. and the course of training to 
which the athletes have been subjected has been made most strenuous. 
The idea has grown up everywhere that play is something which is to be 
taken seriously; that, if you are to play at all, you ought to play well— 
an idea which has resulted in most of our aforetime play being meta- 
morphosed into work of the toughest sort. It is now nearly twenty years 
since I heard the headmaster of a large school for boys tell his patrons, 
at the graduating exercises of the class of the year, that “they had been 
sending their sons to him to be taught to work, but they would send them 
in the not very distant future to be taught to play.” I remember the 
skepticism I felt while listening to this peculiar statement. Yet he proved 
to be a true prophet, and a pioneer himself, he has many imitators. Skilful 
paid instructors are needed and obtained to teach this “play,” most of them 
college graduates, who endeavor to bring the young men and boys under 
their charge up to the standard of college proficiency; and oftentimes they 
attain this in individual cases, owing to the presence of men of college age 
in the preparatory schoois, or to unusually early physical development in 
some of the players. Toward these players the athletic element in the 
colleges looks with longing—and by athletic element I mean not only the 
players there, but the followers and hangers-on, who not infrequently have 
a financial interest in the success of their team when matches are played— 
desiring to secure these players to strengthen their teams, and fearing that 
their rivals may be more successful in attracting them. Then follows a 
struggle to influence these boys or men, and the worst feature of up-to- 
date athletics is before us, utterly demoralizing in its influence. While an 
age limit would remove many who under present conditions are fit sub- 
jects for this ‘‘influence,”’ it could not do away with the practice altogether, 
which would simply be applied to others not so disqualified by age. By 
this practice a course at one college becomes not only possible, but often 
luxurious to the skilful athlete, by the virtual sale of his athletic abilities, 
though it may well be that some other college was the natural selection 
for him if “uninfluenced.” 

It is, of course, perfectly obvious that the responsibility for this state of 
things rests with the colleges, but an instance which has come to my notice 
recently will show that the schools are occasionally guilty of something 
very similar. The instance will also serve to show, if any explanation is 
necessary, how a young man of demonstrated athletic ability may find 
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himself in school or college with his tuition and living provided for, and 
yet be ready to sign a college affidavit that he is not a professional. A 
young man who had left school without completing his preparation for 
college is supporting himself in a clerk’s position. Meanwhile he keeps 
up his athletics through membership in amateur organizations other than 
school teams, and makes.an exceptionally good showing. Believing that 
he can turn this to good account, he consults with a reporter upon the 
staff of a daily newspaper and asks him, as he is a friend, “to give him a 
puff” in his paper. After some demurring, his friend agrees to print the 
picture of the young athlete together with’ a full account of his athletic 
triumphs, a list of his records, his weight, height, and sundry other bits of 
information about him, which might be interesting to some manager look- 
ing about for material for athletic teams in school or college. But all this 
was to be done for a specified sum of money, well and truly paid to the 
friendly reporter without the knowledge of the paper which employed him, 
and the matter printed as news and not as an advertisement. The young 
man’s judgment was not at fault, for the investment brought him the 
return he looked for, and the manager of a school team found the man he 
was looking for. How wasit done? Why, a scholarship, a certain amount 
of work for a specific sum, and plenty of presents to take care of such nec- 
essary items as room rent, board, tuition, etc. I am not giving you a 
hypothetical case, and I do not care to press the question of this young 
man’s professionalism at present. But I ask you to consider whether he 
would be likely to entertain many scruples, were he approached a year or 
two later by emissaries of different colleges seeking to land him in their 
own bailiwicks, and not overparticular as to how they did it. 

Doubtless some will argue, citing this case as an example, that it is 
better to have no rules at all, since they seem so ineffective, and to decide 
upon the membership of athletic teams by other methods, such as Pro- 
fessor Hall has suggested. I cannot think it wise to throw away the result 
of years of experience formulated in these rules, even though these may be 
imperfect in some ways. No one, I think, will claim that things are as 
bad today as they were a few years ago; for it has become increasingly 
difficult for a professional to be played upon any college team. May we 
not hope, by removing the defects of former legislation, to place athletics 
on the plane they should always have occupied, rather than by dropping 
rules which have served to make the situation better than it was? Pro- 
fessor Hall’s suggestion of an age limit for the participants in college games 
is an excellent one, and though by itself, I think, insufficient to do away 


with the evil of professionalism, or even with the support of his other pro- 
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posed rules, it will be a valuable help in supplementing rules already 
framed. While it is generally true that the college teams are formed 
without reference to the age of the members, it is also true that in many 
school leagues there already is a limit fixed. This should be so in all 
schools and colleges, and made lower than it now is. 

Professor Hall’s argument in favor of limiting the number of games 
between institutions is certainly sound, and will meet with everyone’s 
approval. Here more than anywhere appears the faulty judgment of the 
youthful managers of school and college teams. But surely I am not wrong 
in saying that the athletic committees in colleges.and the headmasters 
of schools already possess or exercise the right of veto in the matter of 
schedules of games, without considering the question of professionalism 
atall. The interruption of a student’s work, especially if games are played 
at a considerable distance from home, would seem to be a sufficient reason 
for restricting the number of games played. More than that, the exag- 
gerated notion of their own importance to the institution with which they 
are connected (which the student players are apt to get) as well as the per- 
verted idea the school or college public receives of the proper place of 
athletics in an educational system, because of the ease with which school 
and college duties of another sort may be set aside, afford additional rea- 
sons, if any were needed, why intercollegiate and interscholastic games 
should be few. I need not add that the atmosphere of work very largely 
disappears from the classroom on days of important interschool contests. 
We are fortunate if the influence does not extend over the days immediately 
preceding and following. In this regard a defeat is sometimes to be pre- 
ferred to a victory, at least so far as applies to after-effects. To my mind, 
however, this restriction of the schedules of games does not affect the 
general question of professionalism at all. Granted that a game assumes 
so much importance in the eyes of a college community as does the single 
annual contest in football between Harvard and Yale, for instance, and 
the desire to secure the services of the best athletes for this particular con- 
test would be quite as great as it would be if other contests were to follow. 

Professor Hall’s other proposition, which aims at raising the standard 
of academic standing required of all participants in school or college 
representative games, does not appeal to me so strongly. It is, of course, 
very true that the minimum demanded in some institutions is very low. 
That is a matter which I would leave with the conscience of the school or 
collegiate authority; for there is where it must be left anyhow. School or 
college standing is much like the ancient oracle—it needs interpretation. 
Anyone whose conscience does not trouble him now about his doubtful 
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athletes would probably find means of reinstating them upon the playing 
list just before important games, even if present standards were raised. In 
fact, I must confess to a certain degree of impatience when I read, as I 
often have, of the high standing in school or college of individual athletes 
or whole teams of athletes. The ‘‘sound mind in a sound body” argu- 
ment has been carried very far; the tremendous results said to be possible 
for an athlete, by reason of his healthy body, when he applies his biceps and 
triceps to the solution of mental problems, are not so obvious to me as they 
should be. While there are exceptions within the experience of all of us, 
I think this can be taken as a fair statemegt: The average athlete, who 
lives up to the demands made upon him by the the training of the present 
day for intercollegiate or interscholastic contests, cannot hope to attain 
high rank as a scholar. During the strenuous season of football or base- 
ball he is doing about all that can be asked of him, if he maintains a pass- 
able rank in his studies. I am quite ready to admit that this is not as it 
should be. Everywhere there is excess in the amount of time given to 
athletics, and perhaps the standard in preparatory schools has been set 
too high by the presence of eager trainers and coaches, who naturally 
endeavor to approximate as nearly as they can to the standard to which 
they have become accustomed in college play. ‘These men, when employed 
by the boys themselves, are often an undesirable influence, possessing an 
irresponsible power, which they sometimes use in defiance of constituted 
authority. It is a decided move for the better when, as is true with some 
of our schools, the physical director employed by the school board is also 
a man capable of directing and controlling the boys in their sports, and 
serves as coach for the various teams. His tenure of office is not dependent 
upon his teams’ success upon the field, if he prove himself a fitting physical 
director otherwise, and his membership upon the school staff brings him 
in touch with other members, and enables him to realize more fully a 
boy’s total relation to his school life, and not his relation to athletics alone. 

I believe, then, that the present standard of scholarship for athletes (in 
most schools) is as high as it should be, if honestly lived up to. The whole 
matter seem to me to sift down to something like this: Athletics are here to 
stay, and are therefore of vital importance in every school or college. Their 
administration presents great difficulties, but these must be met, and the 
whole matter not regarded as a temporary fad which will shortly pass, and 
so may be left to die a natural death. Their administration, too, must not 
be left in the hands of schoolboys nor, it would seem, of college students. 
If they are, their influence will be wholly bad. Hence there must be 
representatives of the school staff or college faculty upon all athletic gov- 
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erning boards, that the maturer judgment and less passionate partisanship 
of these older men may have a restraining influence upon the younger men 
and boys. So far as possible, general rules should be adopted by all 
associations, and, thanks to the activity of some of our western brethren, 
excellent rules have been framed, and ase being adopted, I understand, 
through much of the West. That most demoralizing influence of all, the 
recruiting carried on in preparatory schools and elsewhere by the emis- 
saries of colleges, must be stamped out. No person who rests under the 
least suspicion of being assisted to remain in this or that college should be 
allowed to appear as its representative in athletics. To some of us the 
fact that ‘“‘common report”? may be accepted in place of proof of profes- 
sionalism seems somewhat unjust. This is, I think, the fact in the Middle 
West. But surely the burden of proof of his eligibility may properly rest 
upon each athlete himself without injustice 

It has been said that there should be established in each association of 
schools or colleges a senate or sort of Hague congress, to which all matters 
of dispute should be referred, and its decision should be final. One argu- 
argument for this is that such a board could far more easily secure evidence 
against an athlete than could the athletic authorities of his own school or 
college, just as your neighbors are said to know more of the wrongdoing of 
your son than you know yourself. Another reason advanced for the 
forming of such a board is that the athletic board of school or college is 
thereby spared the odium to which they would be exposed if they debarred 
a valuable athlete—something which an outside authority would not feel 
nor heed. There is probably something in the former argument, and I 
suspect that it is the difficulty they experience in obtaining evidence against 
athletes commonly reported to have broken the professional rule, which 
causes Professor Hall and others to argue that it is better to dispense with 
a rule which can be easily rendered inoperative by indirect methods, and 
to substitute therefore simpler demands which it is easily in our power to 
enforce. 

I have been arguing in favor of the retention of rules, despite their 
imperfection. I do not believe that we can get along without them, and 
am quite sure that letting down the bars would result in our having a set 
of hirelings playing another set of hirelings. Julian Hawthorne, speaking 
of football, put it rather humorously the other day. ‘If the football 
rivalry becomes more keen, we shall behold the college faculties going 
around with the hat to collect contributions to enable them to offer the 
giants lump sums of cash to join this or that alma mater: $500, $1,000; 


and finally the game will be played by elephants.” Professional baseball, 
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judged from the standpoint of technical playing, is fine. In it you find 
almost the perfection of skill in handling bat and ball. But when con- 
sidered from the view-point of local enthusiasm or pride in the players, it 
seems little short of ridiculous. That is just what we may expect in college 
sports, unless professionalism is stamped out. 

A friend of mine writing to me about this matter recently, said: ‘‘The 
present definition of professionalism is bad. Any other would be equally 
bad.” And this from a headmaster who is a strong advocate of athletics. 
His view, and that of many others, seems to be that the sense of honor in 
athletics is quite as high as that shown by some of our prominent financiers 
in insurance matters, for example; that the moral sense of the nation is at 
fault; and that we are dealing with but a single manifestation of the 
general weakness. If this is so—and I am inclined to think that it has its 
influence—and we must wait for the trusts to be reformed before we can 
hope to do much with our young men and schoolboys, then, alas and alas! 
how far away that future looks when the professional or semi-professional 
in school or college sport will be no more. Surely we must hurry President 
Reosevelt, or give him another term in spite of himself, that he may 
indirectly further the interests of pure sport. 

But I wonder somewhat if we are not going about this reform in the 
wrong way in part. Might not the energy and time now given to securing 
our rights at the hands of our competitors be better employed in securing 
perfect freedom from culpability in our own schools? The mote in our 
brother’s eye seems to be a full-sized beam from our view-point; while his 
vision in turn, despite the beam we can see there, is quite good enough to 
discern all our shortcomings. Much is said about the improving power 
of athletics upon a boy’s moral make-up, when these are honestly con- 
ducted; and I fully believe this. But if sport is carried on in an 
atmosphere of suspicion toward one’s fellows, this same sport will have 
an equally hurtful effect upon his moral standards for life. Someone has 
said that few men’s actions, no matter what their principles may be, are 
higher in tone than those that are prevalent among their associates. A 
good deal of talk about ‘‘ringers,”’ etc., is sometimes heard among school- 
boys, particularly after the school team has suffered a defeat. Now, it 
seems to me probable that players who have discovered some unfair advan- 
tage taken by the members of a team which is a rival of their own, finding 
themselves unable to enforce their own standard upon their opponents, 
will drop to the plane of their rivals and defend themselves with the same 
old plea: ‘“‘they all do it; we must do the same or be beaten.” It seems 
to me that this must be discouraged by every means in our power. Foreign 
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missionary work is a good thing, no doubt. But in the work of purifica- 
tion of athletics our proper place for labor is chiefly in the home field. 
There is a feeling abroad among our young athletes that victory must be 
secured at any cost, and by any necessary means. It is our business to 
instill into our boys the feeling that they should love sport for sport’s sake, 
be gentlemen, give their opponents no reason to suspect them, and respect 
their opponents. The only permanent settlement of these troubles will 
come when the school public has been brought to look upon these things 
as it should. The chief responsibility for effecting this lies with the schools 
naturally; but the colleges will not, in ail probability, find this work so 
fully done that they can afford to neglect it. I am aware of the magni- 
tude of the task proposed, but that is no excuse for not setting about it. 
It must of necessity take a long time for accomplishment; but meanwhile 
let us trust headmasters, and athletic committees, to eliminate such evils 
as can be reached with the help of our rules when enforced. There are 
scalawags among headmasters, we all know, and morally deaf people upon 
athletic committees; but, in general, they can be trusted to do the right 
thing; for no school or college can long find worthy competitors, if a policy 
of underhandedness or overreaching is persisted in. 

THE PRESIDENT: The matter is now before the Association. We 
have a little over a half-hour for discussion. 

PRESIDENT FLAVEL S. LUTHER, of Trinity College: Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen: I do not know that I am quite qualified to speak on 
this subject, because I am in the class with the eminent gentlemen whose 
name has been mentioned here today, in that I am myself a professional, 
having contended for, and I am pleased to say won, a prize of, I think, 
fifty cents at the early age of thirteen in a foot-race for half a mile. The 
disqualification may have been outlawed, however. 

I am bound to say that this suggestion of the degrading effect of taking 
money for exhibited excellence in athletics does not appeal to me. The 
last speaker, excellent as were his remarks, begged the whole question 
that is really before us when he said: ‘It will not be maintained by 
anyone that a person who has received money as a reward of athletic 
prowess should have any place on a college team.” That is the very 
question which is at issue in a good many minds today, for the distinction 
between the amateur and the professional is, as was stated by Professor 
Hall, an importation in this country. The words have come from a place 
where they stand substantially for gentleman and workingman; and that 
sort of distinction is not one which is likely to be recognized by the Amer- 
ican public at present. 
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To say that a young man, as soon as he plays ball well enough so that 
people will pay to see him do it, shall then be stopped from playing ball 
in the community to which he belongs, is, I say, to beg the whole question. 
I doubt whether that is always, and in all respects, and in all places, wise. 
For, mark you, that is a test which we do not apply to other things. When 
a man can do a thing well enough so that the world says that it has a money 
value, we do not stop his doing it; we encourage him to do it more. We 
shall insist that the man shall be honest and true, that he shall not lie; 
but the mere fact that he can do a thing better than somebody else—so 
much better, I repeat, that people are willing’ to pay to see it done—is not, 
and ought not to be, a disqualification, in the opinion of a great many 
people. 

How is it in other things, in other college contests, for example? Take 
the case of the religious-minded young man, who officiates at some mission 
station and gets paid for it, and by making speeches there, which may or 
may not improve his congregation, at all events improves his power of 
verbal delivery, so that it makes him a more desirable member of the 
debating club. Should he be ordered off the stage when an intercollegiate 
debate takes place ? 

Take another case, ladies and gentlemen 
within my own experience within a few months. Trinity College chances 


a case that has occurred 


to belong to a small association of colleges in which are offered certain 
intercollegiate prizes, among them one for excellence in certain specific 
work in the Latin language and literature. I am very glad to say that a 
pupil of my own won one of those prizes last year. He has been tutoring 
in Latin and Greek for two years at college, partly supporting himself 
thereby. He was a professional. I do not suppose that the idea occurred 
to him, or to any of his competitors, or to any of his classmates, and masters, 
and preceptors, and teachers, that he did anything wrong, or that the term 
“professional” could be applied to him as a synonym of obloquy. But 
he was a professional. He was exactly in the position of a man who plays 
on a college team after having played well enough somewhere else to be 
paid for it. 

If men lie about what they have done, of course that is wrong; and 
there has been some of that, I suppose. I quite agree with the last speaker 
that it may be possible to enforce this rule, that a man who has received 
money as reward for doing athletic sports about the best they can be done 
shall be debarred from doing them any more as a college student. We 
can do that if we decide that it is wise, I think. I very much doubt whether 
it is wise, because when you get down to the root of the matter, ladies and 
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gentlemen, every college student and every schoolboy that takes part in 
athletics today in an inclosed ground, where there is gate money, is a 
professional. They are being paid to play, and the fact that the money 
does not go from the drawer in which it is kept at the gate directly into 
the pockets of the athlete does not change the thing one whit. They are 
playing so well that it has a money value. They are being paid for doing 
it. They get a personal benefit out of it. What becomes of these thou- 
sands, the $50,000 and the $75,000 income of some of the athletic associa- 
tions of our larger universities ? Why, the athletes themselves have board 
of a character and excellence which they could not possibly have in any 
other way and pay for it, and such as very few of us, I suppose, ever will 
enjoy. They have the service of personal body servants and valets. They 
travel with a luxury to which most of their instructors are strangers. They 
receive a large part of their apparel. They are paid in this way and in 
that way. A great many of their personal expenses during the season 
are defrayed from that gate money, which they earn by the might of their 
muscles. They are all of them professionals. 

If some one tears down the board fence, takes away the gates, says, 
“Don’t let us have our men playing ball and have somebody else pay for 
having them play;’’ and the expenses are divided up so that the money 
we might then—fold 
our garments about us and look with horror upon the professional; but 


motive really disappears, I think we might then 


while we are all encouraging the money motive, while we are taking money 
at the gates of our college athletic fields and on our school playgrounds 
every chance we can get, and as much as we can get, for the building up 
of the athletics, for the helping and the protection, and a part of the main- 
tenance, of the athletes, those athletes are, every one of them, professionals 
in the strongest sense in which that word can be used. I would go with 
anybody who says, ‘Down with the board fence.” There was a time, 
and not so many thousands of years ago either—it was when I was in 
college myselfi—there was a time when I think that the college under- 
graduate felt it was distinctly injra dig. for him to play where gate money 
was charged. Why we should have felt that at the same time that we 
were glad to get money at the door of a theater where we were giving glee 
club concerts I cannot say, but that was the feeling. I think it is now 
injra dig. The reform in our athletics, ladies and gentlemen, the reform 
in our athletics, Mr. President, I firmly believe will come when that board 
fence comes down, when the gate money is no longer paid, when the ath- 
letes take care of themselves, own their uniforms, play their games like 
healthy, earnest-minded young men and boys, and cease to make a specu- 
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lation of it. The scandal of the whole thing is right at the gate, Take 
that down, and we shall need very much fewer rules. Meantime, I must 
say I rather agree with Professor Hall that it is better to exact severe 
standards of scholarship, and cease to inquire into the fact of whether a 
man has or has not played his game well enough so that somebody has 
been willing to give twenty-five cents to see him do it. (Applause.) 


Mr. Huser GRAY BUEHLER, of the Hotchkiss School: I should 
much rather hear Mr. Stearns, of Andover, speak on this subject than 
speak on it myself, but I feel that it is my duty to express my substantial 
agreement with the thesis of Professor Hall.” I do not feel ready to give 
an opinion on all the rules which he proposes, but it seems to me that 
his arraignment of the money test for professionalism amounts to a demon- 
stration. 

My intimate interest in this question dates from the appearance 
last spring of certain articles in one of our monthly magazines, which I 
read with close attention. They seemed to have been conscientiously 
prepared by a person who had taken a great deal of care to get at facts; 
but it so happened that I was in a position to know more intimately than 
he the character of one of the persons whom he arraigned. Reading 
those articles with sympathy and interest, I found it impossible to square 
the theory of professionalism, which in them was assumed to be right, 
with my knowledge of the character of one of the young men who, tried 
by that test, was held up before the country for reprobation. 

Three young men, whom we will call A, B, and C, to their lasting 
credit worked their way through the Hotchkiss School by honorable service. 
They paid the school nothing in money, though they did render it a great 
return in their influence for good in character and in scholarship. Those 
three men were alike in these respects: They entered the Hotchkiss 
School for no other purpose than to get an education, so far as it could 
educate them. When they applied and were admitted, there was no 
thought at all of whether they were or were not good in athletics. They 
were graduated from the Hotchkiss School, and went to different institu- 
tions—one to Harvard, one to Yale College, one to the Sheffield Scientific 
School. Each man’s choice of a college had been made before he entered 
the school, or soon after. 

A became the president of his class at Harvard. He had no money 
except that which he earned. He paid his way handsomely through 
college by tutoring and rendering other honorable services; but, as Dr. 
Luther has suggested, that tutoring did not disqualify him for taking part 
in any intellectual contest for money or other prizes. 
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B entered the Sheffield Scientific School. He had a frail body. He 
could not excel in a single form of athletics. But he did have a clear head, 
and even before he entered our school he had helped to support himself 
by working on the night staff of a daily newspaper in his home in Pennsyl- 
vania. Nearly all the money he had earned before he came to school he 
had earned with his pen; and yet, when he entered the Hotchkiss School, 
we did not disqualify him from entering our oratorical contest, where he 
took the first prize of twenty-five dollars; and I imagine that his record 
will not disqualify him in the Shefheld Scientific School for any intellec- 
tual contest that he wishes to enter. 

C, belonging to this same class in character, just as honest, just as 
honorable, just as sincere in his desire for an education, cannot excel with 
his pen, but he can excel in athletics. He entered Yale College in good 
faith, and from high motives. The athletic interests of Yale College have 
a right, a perfectly legitimate right, to what he can contribute to the athletic 
life of the college; and if he would not make that contribution, if he would 
not go out into the squad and take his part, he would be justly accused 
of disloyalty to the institution which he had entered. But he has no 
money, any more than the others; and if he goes on the football squad 
or the baseball squad, he will not have time for making money as a boy 
with a pen can do, or as the president of the senior class at Harvard did. 
If he receives any money assistance at all, however innocent in itself, from 
the athletic association or any other source in Yale College, he is instantly 
held up to the country as doing a base thing. Yet there is no boy who 
has gone out from the Hotchkiss School in the last few years of whom 
we are prouder for his character. 

Therefore I say I cannot make this definition of professionalism which 
hinges on the money test, square with my knowledge of facts or my sense 
of true justice. 


PRESIDENT GEORGE E. FELLOows, of the University of Maine: Mr. 
President, I kept my seat because I did not know that I had anything new 
to offer on the subject. I do not think I have. This is a topic in which 
I am very deeply interested, and I was very much interested in the articles 
spoken of by the gentlemen on the other side of the room, which appeared 
in one of our magazines recently. I did not know the individuals there 
named; but it seems to me that if those statements were made upon facts, 
then there is something for us to do as associations of college and pre- 
paratory-school people. There is something for us to do between the 
college and the preparatory school. I have not had personal experience 
with efforts being made in preparatory schools to induce athletes to attend 
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college; I have no doubt, however, that such efforts have been made, 
as the facts were cited in those articles. 

Now, I find myself in the peculiar position (I have no doubt that many 
others find themselves in the same situation) of seeing a great deal of 
truth on both sides of this question. I do éeel that it is a very hard thing 
for a young man to be prevented from taking part in athletics because he 
has at some time, perhaps in the remote past, received money. I know 
of an individual who was at one time one of the stars on the University 
of Chicago football team, who played for three years on that team, and 
that he was in 


had no idea—I believe he was as honest in ft as could be 
any way wrong in playing. But the agent of another team that was in 
strong competition with the University of Chicago discovered that, when 
that young man was a second-year high-school boy in Omaha, a little 
town in Missouri, not very far away, that had never had a football team, 
wanted somebody to tell them how to play football. They did not even 
know the rules. They did not know anything about it, and there was 
nobody near by to tell them. A chance traveling-man said that he knew 
some boys in Omaha that played football in the high school, and he “‘ guessed 
he could get one of them to come down and tell them how the game was 
played.” And so this boy went down, at the age of about fourteen, and 
told them what he knew about football, and went back, and stayed two 
years more in the Omaha High School. In course of time he went to the 
University of Chicago and played football there; and this was discovered 
just before the most severe game in the last year that he was to be there. 
Of course he said, “If that is professionalism, I am a professional,’”’ and 
dropped out. I have forgotten whether Chicago lost that game or not, 
but it did seem peculiarly hard. And yet, on the other hand, there are 
these facts which go to show that men are trained for years beforehand 
to go to a particular college, if they can be bought. I confess that I am 
as much at sea as most of those who discuss the subject appear to be. 


THE PRESIDENT: Principal Stearns, of Phillips Academy, Andover, 
is with us, and will tell us what he knows about this matter. 


PRINCIPAL ALFRED E. STEARNS, of Phillips Academy, Andover: Mr. 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the Association: I was not intending 
to say anything on this subject this afternoon. Indeed, I am rather taken 
by surprise to be called on, not being a member of the Association, I believe; 
and then I feel, too, that the subject has been pretty thoroughly covered. 

I was intensely interested in hearing what the first speaker had to say, 
because in almost every instance, except in the matter of age limit, his 
views’ were exactly in accord with those which I hold myself. In the 
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matter of the age limit, I think those connected with Andover, and Exeter, 
and Williston, and possibly one or two other schools which are, I believe, 
different in their make-up from the average preparatory school, are a 
little touchy. Some of the very best, the truest men we get, are men who 
are above the ages that you mention here as the proper limit, and I cannot 
see any fair reason why those men should be debarred, if they are qualified 
as students, if their athletic work is not interfering with their school work, 
and if their influence is right. However, that is a side issue just now. 

The matter of professionalism, the requirements which go to make up 
a professional, if I may call them that, it seems to me call for a pretty 
vigorous overhauling. ‘Two summers ago, at the meetings of the Amerjgan 
Institute of Instruction at Bethlehem, I was asked to speak on the general 
topic of athletics. I had a case in mind at that time which had stirred 
my indignation pretty thoroughly, and I took occasion to say then that 
I thought this idea of holding summer baseball playing up to the public 
as one of the worst crimes of the century, and something which placed a 
stigma upon a boy for all the rest of his life, was absolutely wrong, and 
that I thought the trouble lay with the spirit of the thing; that, in fact, 
we were getting hysterical over some outward manifestations of an inward 
rottenness, and were lopping at the branches and leaving the roots to run 
riot in the wrong kind of soil. It seems to me that statement is perfectly 
true. 

The case which I had in mind at that time was the case of a man who 
had been offered a position to take charge of a summer playground for 
the benefit of small boys from the city of Boston. The work which was 
to be assigned to him was the work of caring for those youngsters, being 
out with them in their sports, giving them good, healthful, and invigorating 
out-of-door life, and being a good, wholesome influence generally. That 
fellow came to me and asked my advice about it; and I said to him: “Well, 
it is a crying shame if you cannot do this, but you are going to college, 
and my advice is to appeal to the college authorities and make sure that 
it is right. There are so many technical things that have to be considered 
nowadays. I don’t want you to get into trouble, and I don’t want to urge 
you to do this unduly. Go to those authorities, and find out.” The 
fellow was headed for Yale, and he wrote to Mr. Camp. Mr. Camp 
took the matter up with Mike Murphy, the famous trainer, and the result 
was that Mike Murphy made his only visit to Andover of which I have 
knowledge in the eight or nine years that I have been connected with the 
school, in spite of the rumors that he has been making annual visits there 
for questionable purposes. Murphy came up there at our request to talk 
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this situation over. He said to the boy in question: “It is too risky a 
proposition. You cannot afford to do it. You will surely be called 
professional if you do.” The fellow felt pretty badly about it; and I felt 
so, too. I could not have picked out, if I had been given the opportunity, 
a chance for that fellow, knowing his make-up as I did, that would have 
been of more real, lasting value to him than that opportunity which was 
given him there. But he had to throw it over. And so, to live within 
the letter of the law and still do some work—for he had to work his way 
in part—he accepted a position in a summer hotel as a baggage porter. 
On the basis of the professional standards Which prevail, that step was all 
rigyt. There he was brought under the very worst influences that a boy 
of his years could encounter, knocking about a summer hotel, with a 
great deal of his time to himself, and in close contact with employees, a 
great many of whom, as we all know, are not of a very high class. But 
that was all right. He could pass as an amateur, and he could be clear 
of charges of professionalism. But to go out on the playground in an 
outside district of Boston, and take charge of twenty or twenty-five street 
that was bad, 


urchins, and help them to better physical and moral life 
and he could not afford to run the risk. 

I confess I have seen so many cases of that kind that I was indignant 
through and through at that time, and I made this statement on the strength 
of my feelings; and I have felt more and more confirmed in the position 
ever since. The trouble is, as I have said before, that we are hysterical 
over some outward manifestations of an inward evil, and in our efforts 
to cure the thing we are beating the air and trying to drive these superficial 
things out, and are letting the inward things take care of themselves. I 
do not see any reason why a man cannot honorably earn a penny or two. 
or a dollar or two, if necessary, playing summer ball, if he lets it be known. 
As has been said here and emphasized so splendidly, the main thing is 
honesty; and if we can teach our boys to be honest in their sports, honest 
right under our eyes, it seems to me we have got at the whole root of the 
matter. We cannot do it on this present basis, and no amount of rules 
will do it. The very fact that you multiply your rules leads boys to feel, 
and leads them to know, in some cases—take the case I have just mentioned, 
for example—that the rules in individual instances do work manifest 
unfairness; and then a boy begins to say, ‘‘ Well, that is clearly unjust;” 
and it is a short step from that to sopping his conscience and going a little 
farther, until before long he places himself in a position where he is held 
up to blame, and perhaps justly so. 

Personally, the more I think of this thing, the more I feel as though 
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we must come to the position—we ought to come to the position—where 
we can simply say to another institution, our rival: “We give you credit 
for being normal, civilized, moral, human beings, with some sense of right, 
and wrong, and justice, and honesty, even if you are our rivals; and you 
know, far better than we know, who is fit to play on your team. If this 
man is a bona fide student of your institution, is taking care of his scholar- 
ship, is taking care of his regular standing, is meeting all of your require- 
ments, what if he has committed years ago some slight indiscretion—or 
call it indiscretion, it is hardly that—which technically places him under 
the ban?” 

I have played summer ball, and I have enjoyed it, I have not played 
for money, but I have played with men who have taken money for it, and 
I suppose that I am a professional, bringing it down to the interpretation 
given here today. I dare say that I could rake up other cases that would 
prove me a professional. I have played where gate money was taken, 
and in that sense I certainly am, perhaps, too, in larger sense. But, at 
any rate, baseball playing, in my mind, is objectionable chiefly for the 
class of men with whom it brings you in contact, and the general influences 
to which it subjects a boy. It is not a good thing for a boy to knock around 
at a summer hotel, playing two or three games a week, and spending the 
rest of his time in the billiard-room or hanging about the hotel piazza, 
etc. He ought to have something better to do. Yet that may be better 
in some cases than what the average boy would otherwise do. But in 
my mind, as I have said, summer baseball has that as the most objection- 
abie feature connected with it, provided any tendency to dishonesty is 
done away with, and we can simply have it known and published when 
and how and where, and what a man takes in remuneration for his services. 

There is another point, however, which has been touched on, that is 
one of the meanest evils connected with this whole business. Two weeks 
ago a boy who was captain of our baseball team last year just failed to 
get into Princeton. He had another year of preparation by right; he 
really was not fitted to go. He was a fellow of only average standing, 
but fair standing, not a poor scholar, not a brilliant scholar. He tried by 
doing some summer work to get into Princeton in the fall, and he just 
barely failed. He came back to Andover and consulted with me as to 
what he had better do. It was not a question of his athletics or anything 
of the kind. It was so clear a case of a fellow needing another year that 
I told him it was the only thing todo. He said: ‘You don’t think I had 
better go to a smaller college?” I said: ‘‘By no means.” Before he 
had been in Andover three days he came to me and showed me letters, 
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which I read word for word, from managers and captains of college teams. 
I won’t mention any names, but they are as respectable colleges as are 
supposed to exist in this good old New England. They were simply 
filled from page to page with the most extravagant offers of what they 
would do for him if he would come there, and holding out temptations 
to which any boy—he was only a boy, we have got to remember that— 
to which any boy, unless he was an unusual boy, would feel some inclina- 
tion to yield. Though he might not yield, this is a kind of temptation 
to which no boy has any business to be exposed. One letter started out 
and said something like this—I can repeat ft almost word for word. It 
called him by his name, because the writer had happened to come across 
him one summer in connection with his playing. It read about as follows: 
DEAR CHARLIE: 

I hear you have not passed at Princeton. I am so sorry ..... But, on 
the other hand, I am glad for our sake, because I know you can be here. You 
don’t know how crazy the college is for you. The college is simply wild. We 
will give you the greatest reception when you get here. You need not worry 
anything about the entrance requirements. That has all been arranged; there 
won’t be any trouble whatever. I have arranged for you to room with so and 
so, so that your room won’t cost you anything. In the matter of board, you 
have got a position waiting for you here at the hall, which won’t require any 
great work on. your part, and your board will be looked after. We have also 
engaged with Wright & Ditson’s agent to have you take their agency here, and 
we are prepared to give you our written guarantee that during your four years’ 
course the football, baseball, and track teams of this institution will purchase 
all their goods through you. 

Several other offers of a similar nature were made, and then the author 
in a burst of enthusiasm wound up with this statement: 

The fact is, Charlie, you will leave here with money in your pocket. 

Now, that is not an exaggerated case, or, if it is an exaggerated case, 
there are many more like it. The large schools, like Andover and Exeter, 
where the boys are older from the very nature of things, are subjected to 
that sort of thing more, I suppose, than are any other schools in the country, 
until it has come to be a crying shame. I have seen more than one good 
boy ruined by constant pressure of that kind—pressure from managers 
and captains. Regular delegations will come and visit the town, stay in 
town for two or three days, make their presence known, communicate 
with prominent athletes, and begin that miserable campaign which is, 
if not checked, tending to undermine the ideals and the moral character 
of even fairly good boys, because it is only natural for us to expect that a 
boy who is subjected to that sort of an influence from college men will 
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feel that there must be something more in his athletic prowess than even 
he has dared to dream of before, and that, if it were not so, if this prowess 
did not mean a great asset for him, then the colleges themselves, which 
must know that this thing takes place to a certain extent, would take a 
hand and put a stop to it. I believe the time has come when it is the 
business of every man connected with a school or a college who finds an 
individual in that institution doing that sort of thing—for the individual 
could not do it unless supported by public sentiment—to show him the 
door of the institution and say: ‘‘ You are no longer wanted here.” If 
you get to a point of that kind, I believe you can put a stop to this business, 
and if we sit idly by and simply let the matter go on, we shall keep on 
going from bad to worse. 

Coming back for a minute, in closing, to what I just said in regard 
to honesty, the point that Professor Hall has emphasized so strongly and 
so well, it seems to me that there lies the root of the whole matter; and 
the conditions in our political and business life today, as they have recently 
been brought so strongly before us, only emphasize more and more the 
duty of the schoolmaster and the heads of institutions everywhere to insist, 
in dealing with their boys, upon the necessity that honesty, and only hon- 
esty, shall prevail in all of their contests. We send a boy out of school 
for dishonesty in the classroom. Judged by our present standards, it 
would seem, if we carried the thing to a logical conclusion, as if we did 
that because we were personally insulted that that boy should take advan 
tage of us, not because it is a dishonest act; but because he deceived us, 
who were teachers, and who ought to be able to have prevented him from 
doing it. If that is not so, how is it that we can do that and then stand 
on the side lines of a football game, and over and over again see the coaches 
and players and others deliberately evading the rules, resorting to trickery 
and deceit in various ways which are known to every man who under- 
stands the game, and say nothing about it? It is just as truly dishonesty 
in one case as in the other. In fact, it seems to me that it is infinitely 
worse for a boy to deceive his mates than it is for him to deceive his teachers, 
if there is any propriety in allowing a degree of difference. But there 
is a tradition which some boys entertain in regard to the deception of 
their schoolmasters which perhaps does not always lead them to know 
where to draw the line. A boy naturally feels that he has got a certain 
right to get ahead of his teachers—perhaps he may not call it deceiving, 
dishonesty—but there is no fellow living who has got any “stuff” in him 
at all who believes that it is a right thing to deceive, deliberately, his mates. 
If you get right down and talk with him in quiet moments, when he has 
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cooled off, about it, there is not one, I believe, who will not admit this. 
And yet we allow it to go on, and in doing that we are starting those boys 
at just the most impressionable age in altogether wrong lines. 

Now, in regard to.the so-called amateur rules. There has been a 
great deal of talk about them. It seems to me that the rule we have got 
to come to, if we are ever going to accomplish anything, is a rule which 
shall speak absolutely and emphatically to any man who is caught deceiy 
ing, or in any way purposely evading the laws or the rules of the game. 
I think it is perfectly proper to make a distinction in the matter of breaking 
rules. Amaninanimpulsive moment may*hita man. That is an impulse. 
That does not indicate any viciousness on the part of the boy. But if 
he deliberately and in a studied way ‘goes about evading a rule for the 
sake of getting a little farther ahead, that is a totally different matter. 
I hope the time will come when a rule will be brought up and put in force, 
saying that a boy who does that sort of thing shall leave the field, and 
that nobody shall take his place. 1 do not believe we shall ever come to 
the right situation until we take such rigid and stringent measures as 
that; and when once we have done that, it won’t take a boy very long, 
in my judgment, to find out that the school and school authorities and 
school traditions stand for honesty, and that, unless honesty is insisted 
upon and practiced, their games are worse than nothing. One or two 
examples of that kind will be all that is necessary. If a team does lose 
because a man goes off under such circumstances, so much the better, 
if we accomplish the end we are after. 

I do not believe that we know, or begin to appreciate, all of us, just 
how bad some of these things are; and yet I personally feel that we should 
be in a distinctly worse condition if athletics were given up. Athletics 
are capable of tremendous influence for good in schools, and in the main 
they accomplish good; but these particular evils it is our duty to look 
into more carefully, and to eradicate along some such lines as have been 
suggested today. (Applause.) 

Proressor Hatt: Mr. President, I want to urge that we should 
not in our indignation against dishonesty and deceit, as Mr. Stearns has 
emphasized, forget our duty to remove stumbling-blocks and temptations 
from the way of young men; and I believe this rule is a great stumbling- 


block, that it leads straight to lying. 
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WHEREIN SHOULD THE EDUCATION OF A WOMAN DIFFER 
FROM THAT OF A MAN 


KATE GORDON 
Mount Holyoke College 

Members of the New England Association: It is my privilege to speak 
to you upon the subject: “Wherein should the education of a woman 
differ from that of a man? What changes in school and college does 
this involve?” The question of woman’s education is seductively close 
to the question of woman’s “‘sphere.”” I hold it to be almost a trans- 
gression even ‘o menticn woman’s sphere—the word recalls so many 
painful and impertinent deliverances, so much of futile discussion about 
it—and yet the willingness to dogmatize about woman in general is so 
common an infirmity that I am emboldened to err. Let us ask, then: 
‘‘What is a woman’s business, and what is the best way to train her 
for it ?” 

Certain theories recently advocated remind one of the London cab- 
driver whom a gentleman engaged to take him to the station. The driver 
set off at a furious rate in the opposite direction, and when his passenger 
he 


called out, “‘Cabby, cabby, you’re going in the wrong direction,’ 
answered: ‘Ah, but see what a beautiful pace I’m giving you!” In my 
opinion, President Stanley Hall, in his work on Adolescence, has been 
giving us a beautiful pace—only he has been traveling backward. Permit 
me to quote from the chapter on ‘* Adolescent Girls and Their Education” 
what seems to me a fair representation of the medieval standpoint—done, 
perhaps, in oriental color. He says (Vol. II, chap. 17, p. 562): 

She [woman] works by intuition and feeling. .... If she abandons her 
natural naiveté and takes up the burden of guiding and accounting for her life 
by consciousness, she is likely to lose more than she gains, according to the old 
saw that she who deliberates is lost. .... Biological psychology already 
dreams of a new philosophy of sex which places the wife and mother at the heart 
of a new world and makes her the object of a new religion and almost of a new 
worship, that will give her reverent exemption from sex-competition and recon- 
secrate her to the higher responsibilities of the human race into the past and 
future of which the roots of her being penetrate; where the blind worship of 
mere mental illumination has no place; and where her real superiority to man 
will have free course and be glorified. ’ 
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We find further on, p. 646, that the author profoundly sympathizes with 
woman’s claims, that he has worship and adoration for her shrine, and 
that he is ‘‘more and more passionately in love with woman as he con 
ceives she came from the hand of God.” 

This is certainly all very handsome indeed, but to adore this naive 
being, passionately to worship an unconscious divinity (the roots of whose 
being are so penetrating), is it not a very apotheosis of the vegetable ? 
This attitude toward women did very well in the Middle Ages, but, to tell 
the truth, the modern woman is made a little bit ill by the incense. She 
longs for fresh air and common-sense, and ‘is not willing to be a dolt for 
the sake of being called a deity. In a word, she is ready to resign the 
charm of her naiveté, and to brave the perils of consciousness and reflection. 

President’s Hall’s central thesis is that a woman ought to be tra‘ned 
to regard matrimony as her one legitimate province. Concerning the 
details of curriculum and method he offers the suggestion that botany 
should be taught with an emphasis on its poetic aspect, zodlogy with 
plenty of pets. Astronomy and geology are valuable because they can be 
taught out of doors! Specialization hurts a woman’s soul more that it 
does a man’s. 

The serious valuations of this writer’s conclusions need not detain us 
long; for a work so bizarre both in style and taste is not to be classed as 
literature; neither can an inquiry so uncritical in method find a place in 
science. I have quoted at some length because the above discussion raises 
the two questions upon which I wish to speak. First: Should a woman’s 
school and college training be in any sense a matrimonial education ? 
This I should call the social side of the question. Second: When a woman 
is pursuing the same subject that a man is, must she be taught by a different 
method? This is the psychological question. 

The first point must not be confused with the query whether a woman 
needs special training for matrimony. Nobody denies that a woman, if 
she marries, should be acquainted in some degree with domestic economy 
and the care of children. The question is: Are the school and college 
years the time for such instruction, or are these institutions the place for it ? 
In the first place, a girl’s domestic training should not begin until she 
knows not only that she will marry, but whom she will marry. An adequate 
matrimonial education should be regulated to suit the taste and the income 
of the man whose wife she is going to be. No one will pretend that all 
men like the same thing in a woman, nor that the administration of a very 
humble and a very pretentious household requires the same technique. 
The proper time for such training, then, is subsequent to her engagement 
in marriage to some individual. 
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In the second place, domestic economy is a strictly technical profes- 
sional pursuit, and to give it any considerable position in school and 
college curricula would be to alter the very foundation idea of those insti- 
tutions. As a special technique it has no more right there than military 
tactics or agriculture. Certainly the knowledge of cooking, housekeeping, 
retail buying, and nursing must be recognized as techincal, and not in any 
sense liberal, knowledge. The college, as I understand it, aims to give 
four years of non-professional training—years of respite from strictly 
utilitarian interests—a period of leisure for the cultivation, in a variety of 
directions, of taste, of character, and of judgment. The essential idea of 
the college is the carrying on of liberal or non-specialized inquiry. Our 
question would then reshape itself to this: Ought a woman to receive a 
liberal education, or ought she to spend the usual college years in a school 
for matrimony ? 

My conviction is all for the collegiate education. Matrimony is only 
one of a large number of possible occupations for women. In the ministry, 
in law, in medicine, in teaching, in journalism, in scientific research, in 
civil engineering, in insurance, in business of many kinds, women have 
worked successfully and contentedly. Although it will always be true 
that the greater number of women will elect the domestic career, yet I 
cannot but think that the superlative fascination of that estate has been by 
recent writers a trifle overworked. Sentiment aside for a moment, is not 
matrimony the most precarious business in the world? The material 
returns—not to mention the vagaries of affection—are notoriously dis- 
proportionate to a woman’s efficiency. If it be the business of a domestic 
woman to rear a large family of children, we must acknowledge that her 
reward in worldly goods is inversely proportional to her success; for with 
every additional child the same income must be made to reach farther. Of 
course, no self-respecting woman marries merely for money; but are we 
not coming to see that it is not respectable to enter any calling merely for 
money? Again, are we not likely to fall into the fallacy of supposing that 
there is sornething intrinsically desirable in a mere quantity of human 
beings? As Jane Austen says: “A family of ten children will always be 
called a fine family, where there are heads and arms and legs enough for 
the number.”” We must remember that reproduction is too often a, vain 
repetition. Why repeat, until we find something worth while? Indeed, 
I would almost say that a woman had no business to be a mother until she 
can demonstrate her ability to be something else. 

However, be the allurements of different callings what they may, of a 
woman’s inalienable right to choose for herself I cannot understand that 
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there should be any question. And, if a woman has abilities to follow 
various professions, and the right to choose which she will, is it just or is it 
honorable so to manage her education that she never would follow, never 
would choose, but the one? If her teachers decide for her what she ought 
to be, if they foreordain her to some one career, and then instruct her 
accordingly, she never has any real freedom or any real choice. In every 
trial both sides are supposed to get a hearing before judgment is pro 
nounced; our sense of fair play demands that. It seems to me only an 
affair of common honesty to educate a girl so that she really comprehends 
more than one possibility in her life. A biased education is half truth and 
half lie. A woman’s education, like a man’s education, should fit her to 
make a free and intelligent choice of a life-occupation. A woman’s edu 
cation should place within her reach the possibility of economic independ- 
ence; that is to say, the possibility of competing with men. For the woman 
who does not marry, economic independence is, of course, almost indis- 
pensable. But for the woman who does marry this possibility is hardly 
less desirable. I am not saying that a married woman ought actually to 
be earning an independent living, but I do say that she ought to be so 
educated that such a thing is within her power. 

Historically, women have as a sex occupied a position inferior in dignity 
to that of men. Man’s work in the world has been considered as more 
important than woman’s work. If it really is more important, of course 
nobody can blame women for aspiring to do the higher kind of service. 
If it is not more important, there is but one way for women to prove it, 
and that is to meet men upon their own ground. We measure one man 
against another by setting the two at the same kind of work. We use the 
objective result as a measure of value. What women must be able to do 
is to produce the same definite impersonal objective result that a man does, 
and if the event shows that women can compete creditably with men, this 
fact enhances the value of whatever career the woman chooses. The 
woman who could follow another calling if she would dignifies by so much 
the calling which she does follow. She goes into it with the enthusiasm 
of a personal conviction, not because there was no alternative. We should 
have even more respect for matrimony as a vocation if we knew that it 
never was the only possible resource of any woman. Moreover, there are 
many married women for whom it would be a valuable experience to know 
the meaning of a hard day’s work—a woman’s estimate of her husband 
may be considerably altered when she comes to appreciate the strain and 
effort of the work by which he supports her. In answer, then, to our 
question in its social aspect, I should say that a woman’s prospect for 
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social equality with men is conditioned by her ability to do the same work, 
and this ability is largely dependent upon her having the same school and 
college training which a man has. 

Let us turn-now to the psychological aspect of our question. Sup- 
posing that we wish to get the same grasp of a subject into a girl’s head 
which we wish to get into a boy’s, are her mental processes so diverse that 
we must adopt a radically different method of instruction and discipline ? 

The scientific investigation of the mental differences of the sexes is 
thus far limited in its scope and tentative in its conclusions. Many inquiries 
which have been made are almost entirely worthless on account of the lack 
of rigor in method. A contribution of the highest merit and importance 
has been made in this field by Dr. Helen Thompson, in her book The 
Mental Traits of Sex. Her conclusions are drawn from a systematic 
experimental study. She says: 

The psychological differences of sex seem to be largely due, not to difference 
of average capacity, nor to difference in type of mental activity, but to differences 
in the social influences brought to bear on the developing individual from early 
infancy to adult years. The question of the future development of the intellectual 
life of women is one of social necessities and ideals, rather than of the inborn 
psychological characteristics of sex. 

Some mental distinctions of sex there probably are, but they certainly 
are pretty difficult to determine. The environmental conditions of men 
and women are so disparate that it is hard to be sure that differences, appar- 
ently sexual, are not to be explained upon another basis. For practical 
purposes of education the mental likenesses seem overwhelming, and to 
attempt upon any such basis as we have to reconstruct the plan of woman’s 
education would be wholly fantastic. I have said that education has 
three ends in view: the training of judgment, character, and taste. Let us 
turn to them in order. In forming a judgment a woman must observe 
exactly the same logical procedure as a man; she has no royal road to 
learning; the feminine syllogism has just as many terms and premises as the 
masculine, and no more. There is an old superstition that women’s 
minds work by feeling and men’s by reason. Surely it is time to give that 
up. Does a woman solve the binomial theorem by feeling, or a quadratic 
equation by intuition? Does a man never move without consulting the 
principle of sufficient reason? Does he appreciate a sonnet by logical 
deduction, or respond to a lyric in reasoned conclusions ? 

Again, in cultivating right character, how are we to be distinguished ? 
Are girls not to have energy and initiative, are boys not to know gentleness 
and obedience? Is stealing not stealing, is a lie not a lie, are meanness 
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and cowardice any the less mean and cowardly because of a sex distinction 
in the culprit? Are not honesty, veracity, courage, courtesy, as admirable 
in the one as in the other ? 

Or, finally, in forming taste cannot both sexes leatn by the same 
acquaintance with the best in art. Must women be lured on by flower 
pieces and men by battle-scenes to appreciate good painting? Shall we 
have a Mrs. Browning for men, and Jane Austen translated into the mas- 
culine? Must we edit a Woman’s Bible, or the Ladies’ Own Shakespeare ? 

Let me, then, answer the original question in this way: The education 
of a woman should not differ from that of a man, until after she becomes 
engaged to be married. This difference would not involve any changes 
in school and college. To my mind, the simplest, most natural, and most 
certain way of securing to men and women an identity of opportunity is 
the coeducational plan. I believe that coeducation helps to correct the 
faults of both sexes, without at all endangering the development of a desir- 
able individuality. To the fear that women may be coarsened by the asso 
ciation, or men made less manly, I am inclined to reply that if men and 
women are fit to marry one another, they are fit to go to school together. 

Let me say, in conclusion, that it would seem to me both frivolous and 
morally wrong for a school or college to spend time, money, and intelligence 
in devising different systems of training for the two sexes, while so many, 
and those so real, problems in education are waiting for solution. 
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REPORT OF THE DELEGATES TO THE CONFERENCE ON 
UNIFORM ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS IN ENGLISH 


MARY A. JORDAN 


The meeting of the delegates in regard to the uniform entrance 
requirements in English took place on February 22. They had pre- 
sented for their consideration certain criticisms made by the schools, 
and certain questions which had been under more or less formal con- 
sideration for a number of years. The committees interested in the 
investigation of the English question in various parts of the country 
had made the effort to learn what the wishes of the schools were, 
through individual teachers, and through the clubs and representative 
bodies of teachers, school principals, and college teachers and _profes- 
sors. The result was the clear impression on the part of the national 
committee, including the representatives of the New England Association 
of Schools and Colleges, the Middle States and Maryland Association, the 
Middle West Association, the Western Association, and the Southern 
Association, that the principal criticism on the methods hitherto prevailing 
in the effort to attain uniform entrance requirements in English was the 
lack of sufficient choice and of opportunity for initiative on the part of the 
separate schools and of the teachers of English. This feeling was expressed 
in the replies made to a set of blanks sent out to schools and colleges. The 
answers have been duly formulated by a committee under the charge of 
Principal Wilson Farrand of the Newark Academy. The committee, 
whose representatives from this Association were Dr. Buehler, Professor 
Peck, and myseif, therefore found a large part of the work already accom- 
plished. A set of blanks, covering ten questions, had received answers 
from a body of schools in the neighborhood of two hundred and fifty— 
sample schools. Professor Peck had made an investigation on behalf of 
New England, by which he was assured practically of the same results— 
am I right ?—and this confirming material, being brought together, very 
much abbreviated the work of the committee and economized the use of 
time. 

The conclusions which were reached were, however, perhaps worthy of 
consideration. They were substantially as follows: It is evident that the 
capacity of pupils for reading and for literary study differs greatly in 
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different schools and in different parts of the country. While English is 
evidently receiving earnest attention in the schools, and while many schools 
are reading a larger number of books than is specified in the requirement, 
there is a distinct feeling that the examinations compel a kind of reading 
and a memorizing of facts that do not approve themselves to the teachers. 
The strongest and most general objection is to the restriction of the teac her 
in the selection of the books. This objection and the preceding one apply 
particularly to the books for reading as distinguished from those for study. 

In answer to the question, “ Does the division of the requirement into 
(1) books for reading, and (2) books for study commend itself to you ?”’ 
Twenty-seven colleges say yes, five no; one hundred and thirteen schools 
say yes, twenty-six no. 

A general objection was that, in spite of the supposed distinction 
between reading and study, all the books had to be studied. 

The question, ‘Is the requirement for study satisfactory, and, if not, 
what specific objection have you to make ?”’ made it clear that there is 
really no objection to the present requirement. The real objection is to 
specific books, and these books vary with individual schools and teachers. 
A book that is particularly objected to by one school is often much liked 
by another. There are nineteen objections, for instance, to Macaulay’s 
Addison. Many say that the books as a whole are too hard; but that is 
a general criticism, and no specific list is offered to meet the difficulty. 

“Does the present requirement for study, in your judgment, lay too 
much stress on accurate knowledge of the books, and too little on testing 
the ability to write good English?’’ The answer in reply to that was: 
twenty colleges say yes, eighty-six no; nine schools say yes, and a large 
majority no. 

‘Do you favor the setting of a larger list of books to be read, not studied, 
and the testing of the candidate only on his general knowledge and appre- 
ciation of the books and on his ability to write, with an additional test in 
composition on some subject not taken from the books ?’’ The answers 
there show that the preference is for the existing method as a whole. 

An effort was made to secure a set of criticisms on the specific books. 
The result was that Shakespeare was found to be universally popular, and, 
whether for reading or for study, met with favor. Walter Scott’s Ivanhoe 
seemed to be universally approved of. The attack on the use of Burke on 
Conciliation disappeared. According to this set of figures, Burke on 
Conciliation is one of the most popular of the books. In some parts of 
the country The Princess is one of the most popular books. At the same 
time, some of the written criticisms offered were most_severe on that par- 
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ticular book, and the arraignment by representative teachers of it was 
severe. 

An effort was made to secure some notion of what a supplementary 
or substitute list would be like, and as the result of a collection of the 
answers made in reply to the question, ‘‘What books would you suggest ?” 
the following list is offered. Only those that are named by at least five 
persons are given below. The figures show the number of persons naming 


ead h book. 


Arnold Sohrab and Rustum 
Bacon . Essays. 9 
Bunyan . Pilgrim’s Progress 9 
Burns . . . Cotter’s Saturday Night . . . . . 6 
Byron. 2. % Childe Harold . ~<a § 
Prisoner of Chillon « 
Knighte’s Tale 7 
Defoe . . . . . Robinson Crusoe. . 
Dickens «  « Christmas Carol 12 
David Copperfield . . . . . 33 
Tale of Two Cities « 
Emerson . . . . . . AmEssay . 
Franklin . . . . . . Autobiography 
Goldsmith « « » Deserted Villoge . 2. 
She Stoops to Conquer. . . . 12 
__ Man Without a Country 5 
Hawthorne . . . . . . Twice Told Tales . . . . . . . 33 
Irving. . . . . . . Alhambra & F 
Sketch Book . > & 
Keats . . . . . . . . Eve of St. Agnes 
Tales jrom Shakespeare . . . . . 6 
Longfellow . . . . . . Ewangeline . . . . . 
Miles Standish . . . . . . . 8 
Wayside Inn. : 
Lowell. . . . . . Commemoration Ode . . . . . 6 
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Macaulay Lays of Ancient Rome . 8 
Palgrave Golden Treasury 5 
Pope Rape oj the Lock 8 
Ruskin Sesame and Lilies S 
Scott Kenilworth 10 
Marmion 14 
Quentin Durward 9 
Talisman 
Shakespeare As You Like It 25 
Hamlet 17 
King Lear 
Midsummer Night's Dream 15 
Tempest 12 
Tweljth Night 12 
Shelley Selections 12 
Spenser Faerie Queene 14 
Stevenson Kidnap ped 7 
Treasure Island 14 
Swift Lilli put 10 
Tennyson Selections 11 
Thackeray Henry Esmond 22 
Vanity Fair 5 
Webster Bunker Hill tI 
Whittier Snow Bound 10 
Wordsworth Selections 28 


This was the nearest to a substitute list that could be gained. As a 
conclusion, the principles adopted by the committee were those with 
which many of you are already familiar through the publication of the 
report which was made public in the newspapers and then in separate 
leaflets. It begins: 

NotTe.—No candidate will be accepted in English whose work is notably defective 
in point of spelling, punctuation, idiom, or division into paragraphs. 

Following the principles of the old division into two parts, a brief list of books 
for study and practice, a longer list, numbering now fifty books, as follows: 

a) Reading and practice.—A certain number of books will be recommended 
for reading, ten of which, selected as prescribed below, are to be offered for 
examination. The form of examination will usually be the writing of a para- 
graph or two on each of several tepics, to be chosen by the candidate from a con- 
siderable number—perhaps ten or fifteen—set before him in the examination 
paper. The treatment of these topics is designed to test the candidate’s power 
of clear and accurate expression, and will call for only a general knowledge of 
the substance of the books. In every case knowledge of the book will be regarded 
as less important than the ability to write good English. In place of a part or 
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the whole of this test, the candidate may present an exercise book, properly 
certified to by his instructor, containing compositions or other wntten work 
done in connection with the reading of the books. In preparation for this part 
of the requirement, it is important that the candidate shall have been instructed 
in the fundamental principles of rhetoric. 

1909, 1910, 1911—Group I (two to be selected): Shakespeare’s As You 
Like It, Henry V, Julius Cesar, The Merchant of Venice, Tweljth Night. 

Group I! (one to be selected): Bacon’s Essays; Bunyan’s The Pilgrim’s 
Progress, Part 1; The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers in the Spectator; Franklin’s 
Autobiography. 

Group III (one to be selected): Chaucer’s Prologue; Selections from Spen- 
ser’s Faerie Queene; Pope’s The Rape oj the Lock; Goldsmith’s The Deserted 
Village; Palgrave’s Golden Treasury (First Series), Books II and III, with 
especial attention to Dryden, Collins, Gray, Cowper, and Burns. 

Group IV (two to be selected): Goldsmith’s The Vicar of Wakefield; Scott’s 
Ivanhoe and Quentin Durward; Hawthorne’s The House of the Seven Gables; 
Thackeray's Henry Esmond; Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranjord; Dickens’ A Tale of Two 
Cities; George Eliot’s Silas Marner; Blackmore’s Lorna Doone. 

Group V (two to be selected): Irving’s Sketch Book; Lamb’s Essays of 
Elia; De Quincey’s Joan of Arc and The English Mail Coach; Carlyle’s Heroes 
and Hero Worship; Emerson’s Essays (selected); Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies. 

Group VI (two to be selected): Coleridge’s The Ancient Mariner; Scott’s 
The Lady of the Lake; Byron’s Mazeppa and The Prisoner of Chillon; Pal- 
grave’s Golden Treasury (First Series), Book IV, with special attention to Words- 
worth, Keats, and Shelley; Macaulay’s Lays of Ancient Rome; Poe’s Poems; 
Lowell’s The Vision oj Sir Launjal; Arnold’s Sohrab and Rustum; Longfellow’s 
The Courtship of Miles Standish; Tennyson’s Gareth and Lynette, Lancelot and 
Elaine, and The Passing oj Arthur; Browning’s Cavalier Tunes, The Lost Leader, 
How They Brought the Good News jrom Ghent to Aix, Evelyn Hope, Home 
Thoughts from Abroad, Home Thoughts from the Sea, Incident of the French 
Camp, The Boy and the Angel, One Word More, Herve Riel, Pheidippides. 

b) Study and practice—This part of the examination presupposes the 
thorough study of each of the works named below. The examination will be 
upon subject-matter, form, and structure. In addition, the candidate may be 
required to answer questions involving the essentials of English grammar, and 
questions on the leading facts in those periods of English literary history to 
which the prescribed works belong. 

The books set for this part of the examination will be: 

1909, 1910, 1911—Shakespeare’s Macbeth; Milton’s Lycidas, Comus, 
L’ Allegro, and Il Penseroso; Burke’s Speech on Conciliation with America, or 
Washington’s Farewell Address, and Webster’s First Bunker Hill Oration; 
Macaulay’s Lije of Johnson, or Carlyle’s Essay on Burns. 


The order in which these two parts are presented leaves the emphasis, 
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of course, on the books for study and practice, and the interpretation of 
the series of groups would, if it were possible to carry it out logically, 
depend upon the character of these books, illustrating substance, subject- 
matter, form and structure, and the literary history of periods to which 
the prescribed works belong. The effort was in the elaboration of the 
groups to carry through that principle, but certain well-known practical 
considerations, learned by experience with the schools, prevented the 
complete accomplishment of this desire. There are certain periods which, 
although they may be earlier, are more difficult. There are certain forms 
which are too expensive, in the opinion of sthools, for analysis or elabora 
tion, and there is therefore a lack of practical balance and proportion in 
the lists. 

A committee was appointed, consisting of four—Professor Stoddard, 
Professor Scott, Professor Trent, and Mr. Peck—to consider the advisa- 
bility of using selections from the Bible in the requirement, to consult with 
leading educators on the subject, and to report at the next conference. 

It is also my duty to call the attention of this body to the fact that 
measures should be taken to provide for a meeting of the conference on 
February 22, 1908, to insure concerted action with regard to uniform 
entrance requirements in English for 1912 and the years immediately 
following. 

This, I believe, is the substance of what I have the honor to report. 
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REPORT OF A MEMBER OF THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
EXAMINATION BOARD 


WILLIAM GALLAGHER 


Mr. President, I have no elaborate report to make. The fact is that 
I only wish that I could receive from the members of this body criticisms 
that will lead us to make the examinations more useful to the schools and 
colleges in New England that are interested in this board. This is the 
first year that this body has been represented, and I think perhaps I 
might take a very few moments to indicate the plan of operations. 

The board is composed of representatives of twenty-seven different 
colleges and representatives of secondary schools chosen from such bodies 
as ours. Of the twenty-seven colleges, five are in New England—Mount 
Holyoke, Wellesley, Harvard, Brown, and the Institute of Technology. 
In very many cases the president of the college serves as its representative. 
I should say that in most cases the president or the dean of the college is 
present. There are then added to that body representatives of the secon- 
dary schools on this basis: Five, and no more than five, are to be chosen 
from the Middle States Board. From New England one delegate is to be 
chosen for every three colleges represented in the board. That general 
board meets twice a year, in November and May, spending a Saturday 
together for general purposes of administration—I mean in the broad sense 
of the word. Of course, the details are carried out by an executive 
committee and the secretary. 

In regard to the matter of examinations, the vital point where the schools 
and the colleges touch, the process is this: The studies are divided into 
thirteen departments. In each department there are three examiners— 
two from the colleges, one from the schools. These three unite to prepare 
the papers in the particular subject. I think sometimes they are prepared 
by one person, and then the other two are consulted; sometimes, as I 
understand it, they are divided between the three. Sometimes they are 
prepared by personal conference, sometimes by correspondence. But the 
papers are prepared, in the first place, by two college representatives and 
one representative of the schools. These papers are all printed, and on a 
Saturday in February are submitted to the representatives of the secondary 
schools—five from the middle states, one from New England, and one 
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from the central states—who spend all day in critical examination. It is 
no sinecure. It is a long day’s work. It is a hard day’s work. Some 
times it is difficult—it is almost impossible, in fact—to do full justice to it 
in one day. A week or two later two days are taken by these seven repre 
sentatives of the schools and the thirteen examiners. That means thirteen 
college men. The leading examiner in each department is on that board. 
There are twenty who come together, thirteen representing the colleges 
and seven the schools, and the notes that the secondary-school men made 
on that previous Saturday are brought before the board, and consultation 
is held. This has been, as far as I can judge in the short time I have had 
to do with the board, a very satisfactory arrangement. We have been 
enabled to talk freely with one another. I am sure that we have been 
met by the college people with the greatest cordiality and sympathy, and 
the evident aim has been to secure improvements, and to eradicate such 
errors as have been made manifest in practice. 

The committee or this smaller body will welcome always any criticism 
that can be made. I sent out one hundred cards last year to members of 
this organization, and I received seven answers. Some of the answers 
were of a very limited character, really not giving me much basis to work 
on; some of them were very practical, but they had more to do with ques- 
tions of administration than with questions that we could meet in our 
small board. I wish the members who are here and any other members of 
the body to write me in the frankest way. Complain all you please, and 
then at the end of the complaint give me a practical suggestion, and I 
shall be very glad to bring it before the board. But when the criticism of 
the whole German examination is limited to the fact that in a certain case 
an a that should have been printed as a capital was printed as a small 
letter—of course, a bad thing to do, and we want to have those errors cor- 
rected—there is not very much ground for changing any German set. We 
want to correct blemishes, but we really would welcome a broader and a 
fuller and more vital sort of criticism, even though it hurts. I would 
rather be hurt a little than to go on to New York for two days for surface 
criticism. 

Now, some questions have been asked me of this sort: ‘‘Do you find 
there is good give-and-take, a fair matter of accommodation ?” Certainly. 
Let me instance one thing. The remark was made with reference to a 
certain question: “I should like to exclude that question, if you please.” 
“Why ?” the examiner said. ‘Because the books differ so in the inter- 


pretation of that line.” ‘Why, I was not aware of any difference in the 


interpretation. If there is, we certainly ought not to put it before scholars 
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here.” ‘I don’t object to the question at all in the classroom, we all 
treat the question in our classes, but there is this difference of opinion in 
the textbooks.” And the head examiner said: ‘Strike it out immediately. 
We don’t want to set any question knowingly that shall put that sort of a 
dilemma before the pupils.” In general, I think the presentation of the 
difficulties on the part of the schoolmen has been very favorably received. 
I remember, as we looked over the elementary Latin paper, that we were 
satisfied it was too long. We ran through the paper, answered it our- 
selves, and imagined ouselves sitting down and doing the allotted amount 
of work in the given time. We cut out one-half of the first question right 
away. That was received most favorably. 

In some departments I will say frankly that I hope we shall have 
modifications, but you can see what that means. You remember that 
this Association appointed a splendid committee some years ago to get up 
a board like this, and we printed a long pamphlet, and we discussed it here, 
you know, in one of our regular meetings, and again in a special meeting; 
and then finally the whole thing was dropped. Somehow we could not 
even get it launched here. Well, they got it launched down there, and 
they are examining this vear, I think, upward of two thousand candidates. 
In looking over the list of a year ago, I found that there were some 350 of 
the 1,800 candidates of that year who signified their intention of going to 
some New England college, so that we are making a very large use of that 
board. The only practical way, indeed, in which we can make our voice 
efficient would be by the expression through your delegate of the most 
decided sort of criticism. While I am only one in seven, and we seven are 
only one-third of the larger body, I am sure that, with the slowness that 
must attend the movement of such bodies, we may every year come nearer 
and nearer to that ideal plan which of course we never shall realize, but 
which we may approximate. 

Of course, the underlying, the inevitable, trouble, which can only be 
modified by conference, arises from the absorption of the specialist in his 
line. It is hard for any one of us to realize, after we have taught ten or 
twelve years in one line, that these youngsters do not see the thing as quickly 
as we do, and that the youth of sixteen, seventeen, or eighteen cannot attend 
to those things on papers as promptly as we can after our years of service. 

I had this last winter an illustration on a small scale of what is liable to 
occur all along the line. A gentlemen who has been most sympathetic 
with all this work, and has put himself in direct relations with this body, 
said, in the course of an admirable series of talks on teaching Latin: 
‘Now, don’t let your students think about ‘horse’; have them think about 
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equus right off. I think we lose sight of that.” The same year the French 
teacher says: ‘‘Now, look here, boys, you must not think of ‘horse’; 
think of cheval.” And the student comes to me next year, and I say: 
“You don’t want to think about ‘horse’; no, think of hippos as soon as 
you see the animal.”’ The German teacher wants to do the same thing 
when the student gets to him, and he says: ‘‘Oh, you must not think of 
‘horse’; you must think of Pjerd when you see the animal coming down 
the street.””. What is the boy going to do? Shall it be cheval, or equus, or 
hippos, or Pjerd? A friend of mine remarked after the lecture that a boy 
might have a tremendous appetite for knowledge, but he could not be 
*‘polygluttonous’’ enough for that. 

Gradually the thing will get into shape, but it will get into shape, I am 
certain, from the secondary-school side only as the delegate from this body, 
whoever he may be, is strenuously—I insist on that word “strenuous”’ 
is strenuously criticised and dictated to, if you please, by the members of 
this body, so that he may carry something practical to work upon when 
he goes to New York. It is no sinecure. I admit that it is sometimes 
hard to get away from my school, go on at night and work all the next 
day, and come back in the night, and on one occasion take two days away 
from the school; but I am very glad to do it, as I say, if I can have 
strenuous and vital criticism. 
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TO WHAT EXTENT SHOULD ARTISTIC AND UTILITARIAN 
SUBJECTS IN SCHOOL AND COLLEGE COUNT TOWARD 
THE DEGREE OF A.B.? 

W. T. FOSTER 
Bowdoin College 

The whole question to what extent artistic and utilitarian subjects in 
school and college should count toward the degree of bachelor of arts 
appears too extensive for this meeting. It would be folly for us to waive 
aside the problem of life in general; to doff our caps and let it pass. 
Such an undertaking demands nothing short of a high-school graduation 
part. Let us limit the question. 

If we define utilitarian subjects as those which aid in the practical 
concerns of life, then we must include the whole curriculum; if we mean 
by utilitarian subjects those whose sole object is to enable one to earn 
a living, then, however valuable such studies may be, we must omit all 
from the A. B. course. Moreover, whether a subject is utilitarian or not 
depends frequently not so much on the subject-matter as on the attitude 
of the teacher and of the pupil, and the immediate aims of both. These 
difficulties are such that I am glad the following speaker is to deal with 
the utilitarian studies, leaving for me the question of the place of artistic 
studies in the college course. 

Under the term ‘‘artistic studies’? we may include literature, but since 
there is general agreement as to the place of literature in the bachelor 
of arts course, we may as well for our purposes understand by the term 


” 


“artistic studies’? music, the theory and history of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, and design. ‘The subject of music, however, I shall not 
consider separately, since most that I shall say applies to all the fine arts. 

Need we ask at the outset: What is art? Need we split hairs in 
defining beauty? I think not. For our purposes exact definitions of 
art and of beauty are neither possible nor necessary. We may follow 
Kant or Fichte or Hegel or Tolstoi; we may employ objective or sub- 
jective definitions; we may reach them through education or philosophy. 
All this matters little, since everyone with sufficient interest to listen to 
a rather dry discussion on this subject has a sufficiently clear idea of the 
meaning of beauty and of art. 
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To what extent such subjects should count toward the bachelor of 
arts degree is determined in part by the aim of that education which we 
have long called liberal. That aim, you will concede, is the development 
of what is best in the individual, the whole individual, both for himself 
and for social well-being. Or, as Miss Kate Gordon told us last evening, 
the aim is the development of judgment, character, and taste. I am 
glad that she has emphasized taste. For education, in order to. prepare 
for “‘complete liviug,’’ must enable each person to be of service to society 
and to attain the highest possible happiness in living. To be truly happy, 
he must have such thorough and wise training of the senses, as well as 
of the faculties, that he shall have joy in labor, and the ability to enter 
with enthusiasm and spiritual profit into the refined pleasures of life. 

Since, then, the whole man is to be developed, with all the faculties 
of mind and soul, we need not prolong the venerable discussion as to the 
relative merits of the sciences and humanities for furthering the aims 
of education. In therdesign above this platform, science and art appear, 
supplementing and strengthening each other. Both are needed for sym- 
metrical development. Neither should be allowed to encroach upon the 
other. Therefore the question of artistic studies in the college course 
is much affected by the «cientific trend of modern education. 

For just at the period in our national development when peace and 
material prosperity give opportunity for fostering the love of beauty among 
us, when the study and practice of the fine arts in schools and colleges 
should have high place, the utilitarian spirit of the age becomes more 
deadening to the zsthetic faculties, and the senses yield to this matter-of- 
fact, unimaginative, analytic temper of the scientist. 

Literature alone seems to have held its own. True to its place among 
the fine arts, it has ever satisfied something nobler than the love of money, 
something higher than eagerness for facts; through its appeal to the 
imaginative, the poetical faculties, it has done much to satisfy the craving 
for beauty. Yet, significant of this modern matter-of-fact spirit is the 
truth that even literature in some institutions has so far succumbed to 
cold, philological analysis and scientific method that students may endure 
a course in Shakespeare with scarce a suspicion that they are studying 
poetry. 

Even colleges which have cultivated a love of beauty in literature 
have, for the most part, neglected the beautiful in other arts, so that stu- 
dents with high degrees are often ignorant of the finest of arts, and have 
false ideas of the aim, scope, and method of art-study. They understand 
and enjoy the J/iad, but not the Parthenon; the history of the dark ages 
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they know in painful detail, but its architecture they do not seek to under- 
stand; the significance of the Renaissance they know in philosophy, 
but not in painting. To them are lost, therefore, some of the most sig- 
nificant manifestations of the genius of each age and race. 

So far to follow this scientific spirit as to provide no adequate training 
of the artistic sensibilities is to overemphasize the materialistic agencies 
which curb the highest expression of the human being in service and 
joy. Under such conditions the degree of bachelor of a~ts must represent 
only a partial development of the student. In a majority of American 
colleges this is the case. The discoveries in science, their applications 
to industrial arts, the accumulation of wealth—all this, great as it might 
be if employed as a means toward higher ends, has so far become an end 
in itself, madly striven for and absurdly magnified in importance, that 
your young bachelor of arts, as he leaves the one place which should have 
developed his whole nature, is fortunate if he does not find himself abnor- 
mally developed, stunted in those faculties which 1 .ost serve to produce 
noble and happy lives. 

The effect of this utilitarian tendency on acad nic studies is marked. 
Those colleges with the courage to regard the classics as essential behold 
an ever-increasing number of students who, di covering no cash value 
in Latin and Greek, pass on to institutions where they may devote them- 
selves exclusively to cash-value subjects. The same tendency accounts 
for another condition which a careful examination of college catalogues 
reveals: not half the institutions in the United States granting the degree 
of bachelor of arts offer courses in the history and theory and practice of art. 

This is a grave defect in American education; for a person with e&s- 
thetic appreciations developed, with the power to appreciate and enjoy 
much that is best in nature and in art, can make higher and more varied 
uses of wealth and knowledge, to his own growing happiness and to the 
betterment of society, than a person who has been clamped down to the 
dead level of the utilitarian commonplace by an education which neglects 
the supreme faculties of human nature, imagination and aspiration. Such 
an education is not liberal. Whatever it may achieve in the way of imme- 
diate, material utilities, it does not ultimately develop the spiritual nature. 
It therefore deadens the artistic sensibilities, and thus cuts off the possi- 
bilities of highest happiness and broadest usefulness. 

It follows that the arts of man, being the creations of his spiritual 
power, should be employed constantly from the beginning to the end 
of education. They give fullest expression to man’s highest life. They 
are not merely incidental phenomena in the life of man; they are the 
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essential expressions of his spiritual growth. All of which is far from 
the popular notion concerning art studies, far from the shallow idea which 
regards such studies as mere amusements for idle young ladies. In every 
age of which we have record, the creative instinct of man and the natural 
love of beauty have found expression in art. Thus, in the highest civili 
zation, man has shared his spiritual experience with his fellow-men. 

But, we have said, the aim of education is the development of the 
whole individual, not only for himself, but also for social well-being. Now, 
social well-being requires social morality, conformity to the laws of right 
living. Art is therefore related to life in stimulating ethical conduct, and 
in giving meaning and incentive to that truly religious life which, after 
all, most conduces to social happiness. Art is further concerned in fitting 
men for the highest social life through its intimate application to industry. 
Art education is preparing men and women to be useful members of society, 
when it inspires them with the desire to surround the most ugly lives with 
things of beauty; when it discovers the craving of every unspoiled creature 
for the beautiful in some form. Art education, therefore, aids industrial 
and social betterment through recognizing that today the great multitudes 
of toilers demand more than mere subsistence. 

They crave beauty, and the satisfaction of this natural desire is neces- 
sary for the normal development of the man and the citizen. But the 
millions of toilers and producers cannot furnish beauty. Art can do so, 
provided the small body of the wealthy and the educated, through the 
cultivation of their own esthetic appreciations, are brought to acknowledge 
their debt to the toilers. This debt they can pay, not by teaching art 
to the millions, by no means through endeavoring to make them artists, 
but by giving them free the best products of art in public buildings and 
amusements, statues, fountains, mural decorations, where the greatest 
number can enjoy them, where the toilers will feed on them unconsciously, 
and feel their better humanity awakened, their hunger for beauty satisfied, 
and their life refreshed and comforted. 

The right art education is therefore both Greek and Christian in char- 
acter; it seeks at once the ideals of beauty and of love. 

That the conditions of modern life are essentially ugly may not be 
evident here in Copley Square in the city of Boston, although even on 
that point there is reasonable difference of opinion. Consider the sky- 
line, for example, and Sargent’s representation of the Christian ideal of 
the Deity as three gods. But whatever beauty there may be within reach 
of this favored spot, the want of a public sense of beauty is evident in a 
hundred other parts of the city—in the sky-lines and outdoor advertising, 
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to go no farther into painful details. All of our New England cities show 
that a community which will not cultivate a taste for good art will cer- 
tainly have bad art. If it will not have beautiful public houses and trees 
and parks, statues and fountains, green grass, building laws that are 
obeyed, and a civic consciousness aroused, then it will have vulgar adver- 
tising, appealing to the coarsest instincts, shocking the finer feelings, 
degrading womanhood, and militating against every phase of social well- 
being which is fostered by art education. 

Thus it is clear that the training for ordinary citizenship should cultivate 
the love of beauty in nature and art; at least the ability to distinguish 
between ugliness and beauty. The sighest citizenship demands more 
than this; namely, the ability in an age of materialism to assign just relative 
values to utilitarian ugliness and non-utilitarian beauty, where there is 
an apparent conflict of interests. Apparent, I say, for I believe there is 
never, in truth, any such conflict. 

Some people agree that art interests are worthy pursuits for school 
and college students, but hold that the proper place is outside the school 
and college; at least, they would not have such studies count toward 
graduation. Such a view is narrow. Let certain studies be given prestige 
in the curriculum, and all others will be negiected by the great majority 
of students. So far as administration can influence the matter, art studies 
should be placed on an absolute par with other subjects. Any other 
policy is inconsistent with the belief that education must develop the 
whole man. Any other policy aids in perpetuating the anomalous con- 
ditions in hundreds of second-rate institutions, where the ability to ‘‘make” 
the football team actually counts more toward graduation than proficiency 
in the fine arts. 

A school may have its art club, with meetings after school hours, with 
attendance purely voluntary, and with no recognition in the school records. 
What is the result? Either the work is made amusing and haphazard, 
therefore trivial; or else it is systematic and difficult, therefore serious. 
But if it is trivial, it is worse than nothing, for it conforms to the false 
popular notion of art as a mere amusement; if it is serious, the pupils 
will desert it, for only a rare boy or girl will pursue any subject seriously 
for any length of time, unless it counts as a regular school course. The 
voluntary art club is therefore insufficient. 

In college also it is not enough to regard art as a highly approved 
recreation. It is not enough to provide museums and exhibitions and 
voluntary lectures. Anyone who endeavors to engage any considerable 
number of students in any activity outside the regular courses is liable 
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to meet this situation; the activity must be amusing and require no regular 
work or attendance; or it must afford the transient charm of novelty; 
or it must be athletics. To secure for the fine arts in American colleges 
the high place and the serious study they deserve, we must provide regular 
courses leading to the bachelor of arts degree. 

This truth was evident at Bowdoin College last year. In one of the 
most beautiful art buildings in the country, voluntary courses in music 
and in the history of art were offered by thoroughly competent professors. 
The art lectures were illustrated by admirable collections, and the music 
by the best instruments. The students “professed great interest, but 
declared themselves so rushed with regular studies and with purely student 
activities that there was no time left for courses not in the curriculum. 
Indeed, in one of the student humorous publications appeared a map 
of the campus, on which the location of the art building was marked 
terra incognita. 

That this concern for beauty as the noblest expression of life should not 
form a part of the character of American colleges is especially deplorable; 
for, as Professor Mills told us at the meeting yesterday, and as Professor 
Norton has long insisted: 

Nowhere are such study and knowledge more needed than in America, for 
nowhere in the civilized world are the practical concerns of life more engrossing; 
nowhere are the conditions of life more prosaic; nowhere is the poetic spirit less 
evident and the love of beauty less diffused. . . . . The absence of the love of 
beauty is an indication of the lack of the highest intellectual quality, but it is also 
no less an indication of the lack of the highest moral dispositions. 

All this I heard Professor Norton say a few years ago, when I was an 
undergraduate at Harvard College. At that time, with little conception 
of the intimate relation of art and life, and the influence of art on public 
morality, I did not understand what Professor Norton meant. Since 
then I have seen New England cities essentially ugly wherever man has 
laid his hand, with no regulations looking toward municipal betterment, 
with no public sense of beauty; and these cities support colleges which 
are turning out from June to June men and women, called bachelors of 
art, who are artistically starved. 

Visit a college with no art galleries and museums, with no courses in 
the theory and history of art, no recognition in its accredited courses of 
the educational value of artistic creation under efficient direction—visit 
such a college and look in any direction: the bad art with which students 
adorn their rooms and themselves, the wall papers, the color combina- 
tions in the buildings, the incongruous styles of architecture, the want of 
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refined pleasures for recreation hours, the narrow range of interests, the 
distorted ideas of beauty shown in their publications, the crudeness of 
social intercourse, the defacement of college property. For such con- 
ditions, the college which makes no attempt to cultivate the love of the 
beautiful in art is vitally responsible. It is further deplorable that the 
colleges which draw their students from homes and communities most 
destitute of the sense of beauty are the very colleges which most neglect 
esthetic culture. 

I have in mind a New England college where I found all the students, 
both men and women, required to take a course in trigonometry five hours 
a week, and given no opportunity even to elect a course in art. If man 
were nothing more than a reasoning animal; if he had no power of form- 
ing lofty ideals and feeling the inspiration to attain them; if there were 
not infinite possibilities of pure delight and moral elevation in a world of 
beautiful sights and sounds, then five-hour courses in trigonometry might 
suffice. Or, if we were willing that that bachelor of arts degree should 
signify the partial culture of the individual—say the development of intel- 
lectual strength, or the preparation to earn a livelihood—then we should 
have no serious charge against those colleges which neglect the zsthetic 
side of human nature. But to accept the definition of the aim of educa- 
tion with which we have started is to agree that courses in the history 
and theory of art, employing frequent critical examination of ancient and 
modern art, should count toward the arts degree. 

Nor is this all. To make our study of art yield the highest value in 
understanding and appreciation, we must have actual practice in drawing 
and painting. The best we may demand of art study is not the result of 
observation alone, or of books alone, or of both; the student’s own creative 
instinct must be summoned forth and tested. A fit analogy may be drawn 
from literature. It is doubtful if any person appreciates a sonnet to his 
utmost capacity, unless he has tried seriously to write a sonnet. Some- 
thing analogous to the laboratory method of instruction is now used to 
advantage in every branch of education. It should be an accredited part 
of college education in art; but so far only as such method is deemed 
necessary by the instructor for the proper understanding and appreciation 
of the subject as a culture study. 

A student at Harvard College who takes Fine Arts I studies not only 
in the lecture-room and in the library, not only in the museum, but as well 
in the studio. For instance, he spends hours trying to reproduce, with 
the brush, the beauties of form and color and chiaroscuro in a dead oak 
leaf; and it is not too much to say that every landscape painting, and 
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every walk in the fields and woods, becomes more enjoyable to that man, 
because college gives him the best means of discovering the beautiful in 
one of the least of God’s creation. 

The aim of these college courses should not be to train practical artists. 
Talent for any art is rare; a living from any art is seldom made; but every- 
one can cultivate a taste for art, and thus make for himself a more abundant 
life. ‘‘The more things thou learnest to know and to enjoy, the more 
complete will be for thee the delight of living.” 

In closing, I may add that the substitution of other studies for Greek, 
which has already gone far and is likely to Continue, has important bear- 
ing on our question. For although colleges must be content with meager 
classes in Greek, and accept more and more students who are trying to 
get an education without Greek, yet the college may emphasize the kind 
of culture for which the advocates of Greek have always stood. This they 
can do, not by offering courses for their immediate interest or money-value, 
but by refusing to count toward the A. B. degree purely utilitarian courses 
by postponing as late as may be the period of technical training, and giving 
standing and dignity in the curriculum to courses in the theory and history 
and practice of art. 

DISCUSSION 
THE PresipENtT: Dr. Huling will now open the discussion. 


Dr. RAY GREENE HULING, headmaster of the Cambridge English 
High School: Professor Foster’s interesting paper, as excellent as it has 
been, has failed in one important particular as a means of opening a dis- 
cussion. We have agreed so completely and heartily in his propositions 
that there really is no target for us to fire at when we begin to answer. It 
is my happy privilege to supply that lack, for I do not expect to win the 
assent of the audience to the propositions that I present until after they 
have gone home and thought the matter over; and I shall be very glad to 
be refuted publicly and completely, if that is in your mind to do today. 

It seems to me that artistic and utilitarian subjects in school and in 
college alike should be regarded as of extremely high value, and that in 
college they should be allowed to count toward the degree of A.B. The 
line of thought which has led me to that conclusion is this: 

Service is the highest duty for all men and all women—service in the 
world’s work, not simply the ability to acquire, not simply the power to 
teach, though that is one form of service, but the power to make a genuine 
contribution to the sum of good and of value in the world. Colleges, 
therefore, ought to regard the generation of this power as their highest 
privilege, and make sure that their instruction leading to skill and judg- 
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ment, to excellence of character, to elevated taste, should actually issue in 
efficiency in the later life of the students. If it were possible that all our 
college graduates should be scholarly men and women, and nothing more, 
it would be, it seems to me, an undesirable result. Colleges would not 
have had their foundation or their endowment, if such were the ultimate 
aim expected by their founders. Service, after all, is the supreme test of 
the value of higher education, and of the secondary education that is not 
succeeded by attendance upon college. 

A second principle which I should like to express is this: that the 
highest service that most men and women can expect to give must come 
to the world through the vocation in which they are occupied; not through 
asides, not through accidental situations, but actually through the work by 
which they are earning their living or to which they are devoting their 
strength, if earning the living is not a necessity. A scientist may now and 
then on some geological vacation discover a mine which shall enrich his 
family and those associated with them, and render them means of power 
for generations to come; but it is a question even then if that same scientist 
has not done more of value to the world through the personal touch upon 
the lives of his students and through awakening them to better methods 
of study and expression. Vocation, therefore, it seems to me, is a matter 
of supreme importance, and is worthy of being considered in the aims of 
college study. We ought to bear in mind, so far as we can get any oppor- 
tunity to learn it, what is to be the ultimate calling of the boys and girls, 
or the young men and women, who come under our hands; for the highest 
hope of service of most of them, if not all, is through awakening that 
calling. 

It follows, if you believe that service is the ultimate test of real value 
in education, and if you believe that service is most likely to come through 
the vocation for which one is prepared, that the preparation for service 
in vocation is important enough for school and college to give it strong 
and earnest consideration. To what extent the vocation should be regarded 
in a college course is a difficult thing to determine. I should say in the 
schools of the grade in which I have spent my life, schools in which the 
pupils are expecting not to go on to further study, but to go out into the 
active business of life, that about one-third of the time of each pupil for 
the last three years of his school course is a fair estimate of the extent to 
which this process should go on. It should be accompanied, I believe 
fully, by liberal study to a larger extent than vocational study. There 
should be a groundwork in the elements of academic knowledge. There 
should be outlooks in various directions, in art, as has been pointed out, 
as well as in the more purely academic subjects; but there should be, in 
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company with these, some studies that tend, as nearly as we can discover, 
in the direction of the pupil’s aptitude for service in after-life. 

I believe that this applies to men and to women alike, and that in the 
acceptance of this doctrine comes the answer to the question which was 
considered last evening. Men and women in academic subjects seem to 
require very much the same treatment, but in those matters which pertain 
to their future lives a difference of treatment is desirable. I believe that 
this difference of treatment should appear in the secondary school, and 
should go on into the college life. One. reason for this is the fact that it 
is eminentiy desirable that this vocational’ study and training should be 
given under the atmosphere of academic culture, by the side of the studies 
which tend to liberalize the mind. Yet we must not make too strong a 
distinction between those subjects of college study that are purely utili 
tarian and those that are purely academic; for I have yet to find any 


utilitarian subject which does not train the judgment, which does not, . 


under the right teacher, help to form character, which may not, under the 
right teacher, tend to stimulate and elevate taste. These three canons 
which Dr. Gordon gave-us last night are legitimate to apply to utilitarian 
subjects, as well as to those which we call liberal or cultural. I think, 
however, that the best result is likely to be obtained when the studies that 
pertain to the future calling of the individual are not isolated in technical 
schools, which have a narrow basis, but rather when they are united at 
the same time with academic subjects, running concurrently for each 
individual. For that reason I confess that I had a feeling of regret at the 
time Simmons College was founded and took the form with which it began. 
It seemed to me a better thing for the girls of New England that the work 
which was rightly regarded as of importance by the founder of that insti- 
tution should be taken in connection with the academic work of some 
New England college for women. I should have been glad to have had 
the whole endowment transferred to Radcliffe College, for instance, so 
that girls might have what they now can obtain at Radcliffe, and also at 
the same time, before they graduated, what they can obtain at Simmons 
College. This, however, I suppose under the law was not possible, and 
the regret was useless. But happily the same thing is coming about in a 
way by the introduction into such institutions as Simmons College of purely 
academic subjects in a considerable degree. Still, one result of this par- 
ticular combination is the multiplying of colleges for women, when appar- 
ently we have in New England institutions enough, though there is still 
an opportunity for an increase of strength in most of those institutions. 
The same I think is true in colleges for men. This is a practical age. 
There are some requirements made upon the young men who go out into 
life from college which were not made one hundred years ago. There is 
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in this fact, it seems to me, a reason for some changes in our institutions, 
especially in the matter of breadth. Some of these have already come to 
pass. Those relating to science will suggest themselves at once. But 
there is one department of life into which many of the college graduates 
are going which still is too poorly represented in the college curriculum. 
I refer to business life. The special preparation for business activities 
could be, it seems to me, with advantage carried higher than it is now, and 
could be with great advantage brought to the attention of young men at 
the time they are undergoing their academic culture. We can see, if we 
read the papers, that it might be wise for young business men to study 
their economics and their science of accounts at the same time they are 
taking lectures in ethics from Professor Palmer. The union of morality 
and of buisness has yet to be accomplished, even among college men. I 
should like, therefore, to see generally in such institutions as Harvard, 
and Brown, and Yale, and Dartmouth, what is already coming to appear 
in some of them, the introduction of courses that tend to make the young 
men successful business men; and I should be glad if most of the young 
men of my acquaintance who are going into business were to have one- 
third of their time for the last three years in these which might be called 
technical business subjects. I believe they would be more serviceable 
men when the burdens of business life fall upon their shoulders, as they 
will in the near future. 

There remains but a single point to press. If all this should be done— 
if the colleges for women, for instance, should add courses in the home 
arts, because many of the girls, whether married or single, will have the 
burden of the care of home upon their shoulders in a few years—would it 
still be advisable that they should receive the degree of bachelor of arts 
through this sort of work in part? I believe that it would be. I am not 
in full sympathy with the division between science and arts in our insti- 
tutions at present. I am inclined to think it would serve a better purpose, 
and stand really for more in the mind of the growing boy or girl, if A.B. 
instead of B.S. were given for courses which are largely scientific. The 
fact is that no one now takes a purely scientific course through his college 
career. There are arts subjects and science subjects united. That is as 
it ought to be, it seems to me; for both breadth of culture and readiness 
for emergencies in the future require it. I think it would be better on the 
whole, therefore, to sweep away all the distinctions that are now repre- 
sented by the Ph.B., B.S., and B.A., and give one single degree, which 
could everywhere and always be understood to represent a scholarly man 
or a scholarly woman, trained not only in acquisition, not only supplied 
with knowledge, but also able for service in doing the world’s work. 
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ATHLETIC PEACE CONFERENCE 
VIRGIL PRETTYMAN 
Horace Mann School, New York City 

Disputes among schools in New York and vicinity over athletics 
have produced a movement among scheolmen which may well be 
likened to the movement of nations toward peace. The same method 
has been followed. 

Everyone has recognized the evils incident to interscholastic 
athletic contests, but no satisfactory remedy has been suggested. In 
the spring of 1904 the Schoolmasters’ Association of New York and 
vicinity devoted one meeting to the discussion of the athletic situa- 
tion. As a result of this discussion, a committee was appointed to 
devise ways and means of regulating interscholastic athletics. 

The problem resolved itself into this: Are there certain general 
principles upon which a majority of schoolmen are agreed, in accord- 
ance with which they are willing that interscholastic athletic contests 
shall be governed ? 


After prolonged deliberation, articles of agreement were finally_ 


signed by forty-two schools, the agreement to be in force during 
1903-4. In the spring of 1905 the committee of the Schoolmasters’ 
Association was discharged. In its place an association, called the 
Principals’ Athletic Council, was formed to carry on the work com- 
menced by the Schoolmasters’ Association. The Council is com- 
posed of headmasters of public and private schools of New York and 
vicinity. About twenty headmasters responded to the call for a 
meeting, and unanimous agreement was secured on the following 
regulations: 

1. That only those students who maintain a grade of scholarship which will 
entitle them to promotion (if continued without improvement) shall be entitled 
to represent the school in athletics. 

2. That no student, under penalty of discipline in his school, shall be eligible 
to represent such school. 

3. That no student who is a graduate of a four-year secondary school course 
shall be eligible to represent any school. 
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4. That only students who are taking full work shall be eligible to represent 
the school. 


5. That only students who are in good standing as amateurs shall be eligible 


to represent the school. 

6. That the principal of every school shall be held to have ultimate 
responsibility in all matters concerning interschool contests. 

7. That the person responsible for the immediate training of the team shall 
be a member of the regular staff of the school, or some other person directly 
responsible to the principal of the school. 

8. That after October 15 of each year attendance of one full month shall be 
required of all students before they shall be entitled to represent the school in 
athletics. This, however, shall not operate to exclude students regularly pro- 
moted from an elementary school to a secondary school. 

g. That on and after the twenty-first birthday of any student he be excluded 
from interscholastic athletics. 

The following regulations were recommended, but were not 
accepted as mandatory: 

10. That athletics limited to the students of the individual school should be 


carefully fostered. 
11. That all interscholastic games should be played on Fridays, Saturdays, 


or on week-day holidays. 

As soon as a majority of schools, public and private, have agreed 
to these regulations, it will be proposed that schools signing the 
agreement shall hold no contests with those who have not signed. 

Thus a step in the right direction has been taken. It is hoped 
that this movement may be productive of similar movements in other 


parts of the country. 
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THE COLLEGE REQUIREMENTS AND THE 
SECONDARY-SCHOOL WORK! 


JOHN C. KIRTLAND, JR. 
Phillips Exeter Academy 

When I was asked to read a paper at this conference, another 
subject than the one we are to consider was proposed to me. I 
suggested the change, in the belief that our present subject is one of 
vital interest. The vexatious question of the college-entrance 
requirements in Latin and Greek cannot be accepted as settled, and 
it is of the greatest importance that the present movement toward 
uniformity should not be allowed to fix finally upon the schools a 
fundamentally wrong and unfair standard, one that must inevitably 
contract their ideals to the narrowest utilitarianism and wholly 
vitiate their work. It has long been my conviction that the teachers 
in our secondary schools could bring about a better state of things 
if they would examine the question independently of college influence 
and express their views boldly without regard to college frowns or 
favors. Recent deliberations and discussions in which representa- 
tives of the schools have taken part have been dominated by men 
from the colleges or by college views. At the present time the atti- 
tude of many colleges is one of arrogance, tempered by the desire 
for students; the attitude of most schools servile. I do not mean 
that either attitude is conscious, and I realize that both are natural. 
But arrogance is no fess arrogance when it seems to the arrogant a 
mere assertion of superior wisdom for the guidance of the erring 
or the maintenance of rights, and servility is no less servility when 
it seems to the servile the counsel of expediency for the attainment 
of a desirable end. The college feels that it is the sole arbiter of the 
preparation of the applicant for admission, and that it is its duty 
to impose upon the school a correct standard of work. The school 
knows that it is judged largely by its success or failure in getting 

: A paper read before the Classics Conference of the National F.ducational Asso- 
ciation, at Asbury Park, N. J., July 6, 1905. 
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boys and girls into college. Both need a clearer understanding of 
the situation, a higher sense of their duty to each other, a better 
criterion of judgment. 

What, then, do the colleges wish? I take it that they desire 
evidence that the applicant for admission has the power and has 
had the training that will enable him to do their work effectively. 
The entrance examination has both a general and a particular 
aspect. It determines whether the applicant is prepared to do 
the freshman work in the given subject; it may also be used, together 
with the examinations in other subjects, to determine whether the 
applicant has sufficient ability and has had adequate training for 
such work as is required of freshmen in the various courses open 
to them. The latter is the more important in the case of colleges 
allowing to the student from the outset a wide choice of studies; 
the former, where the course of study requires the continuance 
during the freshman year of the subjects in which the applicant 
is examined. In neither case is it feasible to demand accurate 
knowledge of large fields. Power, not organized knowledge, is the 
end of school training. Even if this were not so, the demands upon 
the secondary schools are so great and so various that it would be 
impossible for them, in the present state of American education, to 
equip their students to meet severe tests of their knowledge o. the 
many subjects which it is necessary that they should study. 

I scarcely need say that we are not concerned to any great extent 
with the purely preparatory schools. These are comparatively few in 
number and weak in influence. They are mostly preparing for some 
particular college, and have only to do what that college asks them to 
do. In fact, they exist to do what the college wishes done. Nowadays 
they train only a fraction of those who go to college, and those trained 
by them are not on the whole the most capable and successful stu- 
dents, either in school or in college. That this is so is not their fault, 
and they do what they set themselves to do most faithfully and effi- 
ciently. The other secondary schools have a greater responsibility and 
a wider field—I think I may safely add, a higher mission. They 
must prepare for any college. They must also furnish a sound, 
serviceable training to those of their students who will not go to 
college. Add to this the shortness of the school course and the 
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lack of co-ordination between elementary and secondary education, 
and the difficulties are enough to appall the stoutest heart. The 
colleges might make our problem easier if they would, and, at any 
rate, we must know what it is we are called upon to do, if we are to 
accomplish the task. Is it not this—to train the mind to be a good 
working instrument, and to help the boy or girl to see the beauties, 
to meet the temptations, and to bear the responsibilities of life ? 

Here again the college requirements appear above the horizon. 
We must train the mind to be a good instrument for the work of the 
college. That is the demand that we are facing in this view of the 
college-entrance requirements. I purpose to turn to the classics, 
and to endeavor to make it clear that the college and the school may 
unite to their mutual advantage upon a true test of the preparatory 
work, which shall not impose upon the school an alien and tyran- 
nical authority. I shall confine myself to Latin in the treatment of 
details, for the sake of the gain in definiteness. What should the 
teacher of Latin aim at? Let it be said that many a teacher does 
not know what he is aiming at, and those who do know cannot 
always tell why they are aiming at it. It seems to me that the Latin 
course of the secondary school may be divided into two periods. 
In the first of these the language should be taught with reference to 
the training of the mind in logical and methodical habifs, to the 
mastery of the elements of grammar and rhetoric of universal appli- 
cation, and to the cultivation of the power of attention and con- 
centration. I believe that so much Latin as will accomplish these 
things may profitably be required of all students in our secondary 
schools. Two years’ study of the language should suffice for this. 
I would have the work of these two years planned and carried out 
without the slightest reference to college-entrance requirements or 
examinations. Only those should go on who are likely to get an 
adequate return for the time spent, either in the way of literary 
training or in helpful knowledge of ancient life and thought. The 
work will center in the study of formal grammar, the memorizing 
of forms, and the application of rules of syntax to discovering the 
exact meaning of the text read. 

During the later years of the course the chief object should be the 


cultivation of literary taste, and the second place should be given 
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to the Romans themselves, their institutions, and the influence they 
exerted upon European civilization. There should be large and 
varied reading of the best authors, the study of the science of trans- 
lation, and the closest possible approximation to the art of translation, 
and so much consideration of men and events and institutions men- 
tioned as is necessary to make the writer’s meaning plain. The 
choice of authors and the choice between different parts of the works 
of each, together with the order in which they are to be read, should 
be left largely or wholly to the schools. I know by experience that 
the course of reading which proves good for one school may not 
meet the needs or the tastes or the abilities of another. Much indeed 
depends upon the teacher. His class will surely enjoy most the 
author which he enjoys most and reads with most enthusiasm. 
Moreover, the teacher is more likely to grow, less likely to petrify 
into an automaton, if his teaching ranges over a large field of litera- 
ture. The same vivifying inftuence is felt directly in the school, 
as well as indirectly by reflection from the interest of the teacher. 
Advanced classes sometimes know an author too well. Students 
find it easier to lean upon those who have traveled the road before 
them than to break a way for themselves. On the other hand, I 
have known the introduction of a new author to inspire even those 
who were not compelled to read him, as they assisted their juniors 
or satisfied their own curiosity. Every year, after the first, some 
poetry should be read, and the study of an author should not con- 
tinue so long at a time that teacher and student alike are utterly 
tired of him. 

The certificate system of admission to college has this advantage, 
in the case of Latin and Greek, that the colleges admitting on cer- 
tificate are generally willing to accept any reading of the required 
amount and the right sort, and without regard to the time when the 
particular author was read; whereas the examination system requires 
that the authors set for examination be read in the year of the exami- 
nation. This, at any rate, most teachers feel to be necessary, if 
their students are to make a creditable showing on the examination. 
Could not the colleges which are unwilling to rely entirely upon 
certificates of the candidate’s preparation safely and properly accept 
the statement of the schools as to the amount of Latin and Greek 
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read? I hope to show that they might still reserve to themselves 
an adequate test of the candidate’s fitness to continue the study of 
the language in college and of his training. Indeed, I believe that 
the weakness of the certificate system might be remedied by such a 
test. 

I think it will be agreed that, granting our premises, the test 
that will most surely discover the candidate’s preparedness or unpre 
paredness for college, and at the same time do least violence to the 
ideals of the schools, the one that will bring school and college into 
the closest harmony, is the sight-examination. The ability to trans- 
late into idiomatic English a new piece of Latin gives evidence of 
an adequate preparation for the freshman Latin courses of the 
colleges, and of mental power and mental discipline. Such an 
examination can be made, moreover, to serve practically all the pur- 
poses of any examination in Latin. It will show the state of the 
candidate’s knowledge of forms and of syntax, the extent of his 
vocabulary, his command of his own tongue, and even, if the passages 
are carefully chosen, his acquaintance with classical antiquity. That 
it is a most searching trial of the powers and discipline of the mind 
no one will deny who has considered the processes involved in the 
operation of rendering an ancient tongue into a modern. 

The only difficulty is that the test may be too severe for some 
who might yet profitably take a college course. It is my belief, 
however, that it is entirely possible to set passages in infinite number 
and variety, previously unknown to the candidate, and so simple 
that the examiner may confidently say that those who cannot read 
them either are not of the caliber desired by the college or have 
not had the necessary training in the subject. The passage should 
be clear and complete in its meaning, and that meaning should be 
simple (for this reason description and narrative are the best mate- 
rial), and the words should be those of commonest occurrence, or, 
in case they are likely to be strange, their meaning should be given. 
But I should not make the sight-examination the sole test, lest the 
blindness that sometimes falls upon the boy and girl on examination 
cause injustice to be done in occasional cases, and lest the school 
and the student lose sight of the fact that the ability to translate at 
sight comes only by mastering the language and thoughtful reading. 
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The preliminary examination should include a test in grammar, 
and both the preliminary and the final examination might well include 
a searching test of the candidate’s study of a small portion of the 
literature. The portion should be very small, so small that the 
study of it will not form a large part of the year’s work or hamper 
the teacher in the choice of reading. I am of the opinion that a 
single oration of Cicero or a single book of Vergil is enough. If 
there is not to be both prose and poetry at sight, as I think there 
should be on both examinations, the preliminary as well as the final 
examination should have these set portions of both styles. This 
I urge from the conviction that no one of the later years of the 
course should be given exclusively to either prose or poetry. The 
prose, especially if only one author is read, palls, and the long- 
continued reading of poetry by young students not thoroughly 
grounded leads to neglect of the grammar. The requirements now 
generally in force bring about the division of the last two years of 
the course into one of undiluted Vergil and one of undiluted Cicero. 

The questions on subject-matter should be confined to the pas- 
sages from the work prescribed. This part of the examination in 
the classics is often unreasonable. No fault can be found with 
questions intended to discover whether the candidate understands 
what he is translating, but he cannot fairly be expected to have 
accurate knowledge of all the facts of history and all the details of 
public and private life alluded to in all the Latin he has‘read. The 
Roman reader for whom the books were written did not have all 
this knowledge in a definite form, if we may judge from ourselves. 
We do not find it necessary to our understanding and appreciation 
of even the current books we read to inform ourselves fully and 
accurately of all the names and events and facts mentioned in them. 
I see no reason why the Latin or Greek examiner should demand in 
these much more difficult subjects more than the examiner in French 
or German or English demands. I do not mean that the teacher 
is to feel free to neglect at the time of reading anything that will throw 
light upon that which is read, but only to protest against the tendency 
in some quarters to require that all that may properly come up in the 
teaching, and ought to come up, is proper material for examination. 
Should not the examiners in Latin and Greek leave ancient history 
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for the examination in that subject? If the colleges wish to demand 
a knowledge of ancient history from all who present themselves for 
an examination in the classics, the way is open to them. They 
have only to require that this subject be offered, as does Yale, for 
instance; and to me this seems an altogether wise and equitable 
requirement. The burden of preparation for this examination falls 
then upon the history teacher, not upon the teachers of Greek and 
Latin. 

The questions in grammar may bést perhaps be based on the 
prose prescribed, and the composition should certainly be based 
upon this. The grammatical questions should, it seems to me, be 
confined to the preliminary examination, that the last year of the 
school work may be free from the drudgery of review of elementary 
matters. Even on the preliminary paper the questions should not 
be too finicking, should not constitute a test of the candidate’s knowl- 
edge of the beginner’s book. If he can translate words accurately, 
it is evident that he has a working knowledge of the forms and their 
uses. I sometimes wonder whether examiners realize that, the 
forms once learned and the elements of syntax once mastered, the 
application of this knowledge becomes gradually unconscious, or 
subconscious. It is much better so. If it is found that a boy or 
girl can translate the verb with all the force of person, number, tense, 
mood, voice, why ask that the conjugation of the verb be kept up? 
We do not forever call for the saying of the alphabet or of the multi- 
plication table. 

To sum up, the best and fairest college-entrance examination is 
sight-translation; the results of the sight-examination might be 
corrected by the addition of tests of the work done on a very small 
amount of prescribed reading, and by grammatical questions; if a 
larger amount of reading must be made sure of, the certificate of the 
school should be accepted for this; the questions on the subject- 
matter should be limited to such as may be answered by one who 
understands the meaning of the passage. The preliminary exami- 
nation would consist, then, of sight-translation of easy narrative or 
descriptive prose (Czsar, Nepos, Livy, Quintus Curtius, and the 
like); passages from the prescribed prose and poetry (let us say 
Cicero’s oration for the Manilian Law and the second book of the 
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AEneid, though the choice is a large one, and might range over a 
wide field if the amount is to be small), with such questions on the 
subject-matter as will bring out the meaning; and grammatical 
questions, with simple sentences for composition, based on the 
passage of prescribed prose. The advanced examination would 
contain sight-translation of prose and poetry, not necessarily limited 
to Cicero and Vergil; passages from prescribed prose and poetry 
(say the oration for Archias and the sixth book of the 4neid), with 
questions on the subject-matter; and a piece of connected prose to 
be turned into Latin, based upon the prescribed prose. 

Such examinations, and any form of examination whatever, will 
be satisfactory only in proportion to the discretion of the examiner 
and his acquaintance with the conditions of the secondary school. 
It is no disrespect to the men who set the college-entrance exami- 
nations to say that they do not possess these qualifications in the 
same degree, and this is one of the strongest reasons for the 
delegation of entrance examinations to a joint board, such as we 
now have in the College Board. Individual idiosyncrasies are held 
in check, as has already been proved in the case of the board just 
mentioned, where many men unite for common action, and public 
opinion has greater freedom of expression and greater weight. 
Moreover, the correction of papers requires even more discretion 
than the setting of the questions, and many colleges set good papers, 
and then correct them according to so severe and nice a standard 
as to nullify the apparent reasonableness of the test, or with a liber- 
ality that seems attributable either to carelessness or to a fear that 
they cannot afford to abide by the result. 

Those of you who are conversant with the Harvard requirements 
and examinations in Latin will doubtless have noticed that the 
sort of examination I propose is not so very different from those set 
by that institution. It is true that the principles upon which I rest 
my argument are in some important particulars identical with those 
governing the Harvard requirements, and I doubt not I have been 
influenced by Harvard ideas on this subject. I did not, however, 
begin to prepare boys for the Harvard examinations until I had 
had considerable experience in preparing for examinations of the 
other sort—and some experience in setting them—and a large pro- 
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portion of my students now enter other colleges than Harvard. My 
views, therefore, are not merely of the nature of theory. In some 
important respects they have stood the test of experience. I find 
the Harvard examinations in Latin more searching than examina- 
tions of the other sort, and at the same time they allow greater free- 
dom to the school. It is partly because I am apprehensive that the 
Harvard plan may lose ground in the advance toward uniform 
requirements that I have wished to hear this subject discussed under 
the auspices of this association, behind. whose authority the defini- 
tions of the College Board requirements are intrenched. The 
recent changes in the Latin requirement for Harvard give ground 
for uneasiness, since they increase materially the amount of pre- 
scribed reading. 

The English universities are content with the simplest require- 
ments of those entering upon candidacy for the B.A. degree. At 
Cambridge, a candidate for the B.A. degree must have passed the 
Previous Examination, and some of the colleges at least, for instance 
Gonville and Caius and Trinity, exempt candidates for admission 
from the entrance examinations if they have passed the Previous 
Examination. The Latin papers set for this examination are three: 
(1) “‘a paper on one of the Latin classics containing (a) passages for 
translation with grammatical or other questions immediately arising 
thereupon, (6) questions on the subject-matter;” (2) ‘‘a paper 
containing two or more easy unprepared passages of Latin to be 
translated into English, the use of a dictionary being allowed;”’ 
and (3) ‘‘a paper containing elementary questions on Latin acci- 
dence and syntax with reference principally to the set subjects.” 
It is also provided that for the first paper there may “be substituted 
a paper containing two or more unprepared passages of Latin of 
ordinary difficulty, not contained in the set book, to be translated 
into English without the use of a dictionary, together with gram- 
matical questions arising thereupon.”’ Notice of the subjects of 
examination for each civil year is issued before the middle of the 
Lent term of the civil year immediately preceding. The special 
Board for Classics is required to “‘so limit the subjects of the exami- 
nation that the persons who are to be examined may be reasonably 
expected to show a competent knowledge of all the subjects.” All 
these papers are simple, but they are probably marked severely. 
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The Latin classic set for 1900 was the sixth book of the Aneid; 
for 1903, Cicero’s oration for Sulla. At Oxford, Responsions take 
the place of Cambridge’s Previous Examination. Candidates must 
offer grammar; “translation from English into Latin prose;” and 
“two books, one Greek and one Latin, or unseen translation.” 
The choice of authors is a wide one. In Latin the list from which 
selection is made by the candidate is as follows: Czsar’s Gallic 
War, I to IV; Cicero, the first two Philippics, or the Catilinarian 
orations and Act I Jn Verrem, or the orations for Murena and for the 
Manilian Law, or the De Senectule and the De Amicitia; Horace’s 
Odes, or Satires, or Epistles; two books of Livy; Vergil’s Bucolics 
with three books of the 42neid, or five books of the Aneid. 

Finally, what are we to do if we do not succeed in getting the 
sort of examination we desire? I hope we may have the clearness 
of vision to see our duty, and the strength to do it. Let us teach 
Latin and Greek, not the method of passing an entrance examina- 
tion in Latin or Greek. Let us strive to make the study of these 
languages do all it is capable of doing for our boys and girls, and 
for the cause of American education. We shall then read what 
seems to us most helpful, when it seems best, and as we have time 
and strength and inspiration. The entrance requirements will, 
after all, take care of themselves, if we will remember that they are 
not for us, but for the college. If we are teaching as we ought, we 
should have little reason to fear the entrance examinations; but in 
case our students do not succeed in passing them, let us first examine 
ourselves, and then, if we are assured that we are doing our higher 
duty, be content to fail. To such an attitude as this the colleges 
must soon adapt themselves, and the result, I am persuaded, would 
be a distinct gain to all concerned. As it is, the college requirements 
are not so rigid as they seem. They are not allowed to hamper 
unduly the applicant for admission, but are useful in the way of 
intimidating the school. Most of the institutions which demand 
ostensibly a fixed amount of reading allow final candidates to write 
the examination in the prescribed authors without exacting any cer- 
tificate that the reading has been done. The student is allowed to 
take the examination as a sight-examination, while the work of the 
school in preparing him is appraised on the assumption that he has 
read the authors in the school. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
GEORGE HERBERT LOCKE 


This journal was founded for the purpose of helping to promote the cause of 
secondary education in America, by being a source of information and inspiration, 
and a medium of communication among those engaged in that 
work. It has had but two editors, the founder and. through 
seven years the editor, Dr. Charles H. Thurber, who in March, 


THE VALEDICTORY 
OF THE EDITOR 


1900, passed over the cares, responsibilities, and pleasures of educational journal- 
ism to the one whose name has since that time appeared at the head of this depart- 
ment. Dr. Thurber’s name did not at once disappear from the title-page, perhaps 
for the same reason that actuates many mercantile houses to perpetuate the 
name that has made the business a great success, even after the owners represented 
by that name have long since retired. Such, at any rate, was the feeling of his 
successor, who found this journal pre-eminently a ‘‘going concern.” ‘There was 
no change in ideals in the change of editors, for we have endeavored to carry out 
the policy which under Dr. Thurber had won the confidence of so many persons 
interested in the work of secondary education. 

This has always been a national journal, in that it reflected the views of no 
particular school of educational theory or practice, but was ready at all times to 
publish the views of any person who had anything of importance to communicate 
to those who were working for the interests of girls and boys of the high-school 
and college age. To that extent it has been a clearing-house for educational 
opinion and experience, and it is a pleasure to point out that its intellectual and 
material receipts have kept pace with the growing prosperity of the nation at 
large. This is the greatest profit-sharing enterprise of the decade, in that the 
subscribers have been receiving a constantly increasing dividend, until at the 
present time eight hundred pages per annum are given for such a modest sum 
that we refrain from mentioning it. 

At a meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ Association some two years ago the 
subject for discussion at the annual dinner was “‘The Compensation of the 
Teacher,” and it was clearly pointed out that this lay not in silver and gold, but 
in the opportunity of helping others. This applies with like force to higher 
educational journalism, and, despite its material drawbacks, there is a certain 
satisfaction in that opportunity of helpfulness. Again, the editor has an oppor- 
tunity not only to help others, but to grow in grace himself by acquiring all the 
graces of patience, long suffering, meekness, brotherly kindness, and charity. 
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These he has not to seek, but, like the greatness acquired by so many men in this 
material age, they are thrust upon him. 

The contributors to the School Review represent the workers in the field of 
secondary education, and had we the interest of the statistician, we could show 
what a goodly company they are. To the men and women who during these 
years have responded so heartily to the requests of the editor in his many hours 
of need, and to those who have said and written encouraging words, the editor 


bids farewell, with many regrets. 


In this day of active interest in the teaching of English in our secondary 

schools, we feel it will be of decided benefit to the teachers as well as to the 
students to find out exactly what Mr. Henry James did say in 
MR. HENRY JAMES the famous speech made at Bryn Mawr—the cause of so much 
ON ENGLISH AS 
Spoxen ay rwe comment in the newspapers. Mr. James has a right to speak 
AMERICANS on this subject, for he is a master of the English language, 
though fortunately there may be many masters and one may 

choose. His speech was divided, for the purpose of criticism, into seventeen 
parts by an industrious and interested hearer. They are: 

“1. Speech is very important. 

“‘2. Americans don’t speak so well as they think they do. 

“3. They have no ‘vocal tone’ such as the English, French, Germans, and 
Italians have. 

“4. The speech of the young is neglected by their elders. 

‘5. Flatness, crudity, negligence, characterize our speech. 

“6. The consonants are not well articulated, are even dropped out, as in 
‘Ye-eh’ for ‘Yes.’ 

The letter is trilled. 

“8. Or added where it does not belong, as in ‘idear,’ ‘ popper.’ 

“9. The letter s is similarly added, as in ‘nowheres-else,’ ‘a good ways off.’ 

“to. Some vowels are drawled flatly, as in ‘gawd,’ ‘dawg,’ ‘sawft’, ‘lawit,’ 
‘gawn,’ ‘lawst,’ ‘frawst.’ 

“tx. In fifty years, if we try hard, we may shine phonetically. 

““t2. No language was ever so abused as the English language has been 
abused in America, because other languages have stayed in the family circle. 

“13. The common schools help to vulgarize the language. 

“‘14. The newspapers, with their maniacal headlines, are worse. 

“15. Worst of all are the immigrants, who treat our language like a cheap 
tenement. 

“16. But worse than the worst is the slackness of native Americans, their 
disregard for authority, their lack of sensitiveness to vocal atrocities. 

“‘r7, It is better to be conscious and imitative in speech than not to attempt 


improvement.” 
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The Committee on Salaries, Tenure, and Pensions of Teachers appointed 
by the National Educational Association, and consisting of Carroll D. Wright, 
Anna Tolman Smith, E. G. Cooley, Catherine Goggin, Frank- 
THE SALASIES OF lin H. Giddings, R. H. Halsey, and William McAndrew, has 
PRINCIPALS OF OUR 
HIGH SCHOOLS AS 
ReporTeo By THE ing to the salaries of principals of our high schools. The list 
MMITT 
omen oF has many surprises, some pleasant and many otherwise. A 
SALARIES, TENURE, 
AND PENSIONS 
AppoinTeD BY THE parisons may be made and indications of encouraging progress 
NATIONAL 


EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION $5,000—New York. e 


made a report from which we have taken the chapter relat- 


list should be prepared and published each year so that com- 
noted for the provoking of the others to good work. 


$4,200—Boston. 

$4,00o—Philadelphia, Hartford. 

$3,600—Cleveland, Brookline. 

'3,300—Newton, Mass. 

3,200—Denver, New Haven. 

$3,000—Chicago, San Francisco, Pittsburg, Detroit, Kansas City, St. Paul, 
Worcester, Los Angeles, Syracuse, Fall River, Lowell, Cambridge, Albany, 
New Bedford, Somerville, Springfield, Mass., Duluth, Newport. 

$2,900—Jersey City, Yonkers, East Orange. 

$2,800—Oakland, Lawrence, Mass., Chelsea. 

$2,700—Minneapolis, Elizabeth, N. J., New Britain, Conn., San José. 

$2,600—Cincinnati, Newark, Indianapolis, Rochester, Westfield, Mass. 

$2,500—Buffalo, Milwaukee, Louisville, Providence, Scranton, Bridgeport, Troy, 
Lynn, Peoria, Utica, Salt Lake City, Binghamton, Salem, Sacramento, 
Auburn, N. Y., Everett, Mass., North Adams, Kingston, N. Y. 

$2,400—Baltimore, Omaha, Grand Rapids, Des Moines, Holyoke, Malden, Con- 
cord, N. H., La Salle, Ill., Arlington, Mass. 

$2,300—Haverhill, Elmira, Paterson, N. J., Nashville, Trenton, Waterbury, 
Conn., Gloucester, Mass., Stockton, Stamford, Conn. 

$2,200—Youngstown, Pawtucket, Manchester, Butte, Quincy, Mass., Bangor, 
Burlington, Vt. 

$2,100—Erie, Brockton, Melrose, Ottawa, Ill., Watertown, Mass. 

$2,000—Toledo, Allegheny, St. Joseph, Portland, Ore., Dayton, Atlanta, Seattle, 
Savannah, Hoboken, Norfolk, Va., Harrisburg, Fort Wayne, Lincoln, Neb., 
Schenectady, Dubuque, Rockford, Ill., Taunton, Galveston, Aurora, Nashua, 
Meriden, Waltham, Poughkeepsie, Watertown, N. Y., Pittsfield, Medford, 
Madison, Muskegon, Galesburg, Alameda, Cal., Plainfield, N. J., Berkeley, 
Cal., Streator, Ill., Beverly, Mass., Woburn, Newburyport, Hyde Park, Mass., 
Helena, Natick, Mass., Wakefield, Mass. 

$1,g00—Columbus, Wilmington, Del., Charleston, S. C., Wilkesbarre, Bayonne, 
Passaic, Fitchburg, Colorado Springs, Clinton, Ia., Framingham, Mass., 
Willimantic. 
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$1,800—New Orleans, Washington, Richmond, Va., Reading, Pa., Evansville, 
Ind., San Antonio, Houston, Akron, Tacoma, Birmingham, Augusta, Ga., 
Saginaw, Davenport, Springfield, Ill., Sioux City, Racine, Lewiston, Me., 
Jamestown, N. Y., Amsterdam, N. Y., Norristown, Pa., Springfield, Mo., 
Niagara Falls, Chicopee, New Rochelle, Lockport, N. Y., Shreveport, La., 
Eau Claire, Wis., Appleton, Wis., Ann Arbor, Ogdensburg, Marlboro, Mass., 
Attleboro, Mass., Gardner, Mass., Plymouth, Mass., Olean, N. Y. 

$1,700—Terre Haute, Topeka, Council Bluffs, Williamsport, Pa., La Crosse, 
Hamilton, O., Northampton, Rome, N. Y., Pottsville, Pa., Oil City, Dover, 
N. H., Manitowoc, Wis., Milford, Mass., Peabody, Mass., Warren, O., 
Portsmouth, N. H., Keene. 

$1,600—Covington, Wheeling, Canton, O., Elgin, East St. Louis, Pueblo, Cedar 
Rapids, Bay City, Mich., Bloomington, IIl., Leavenworth, Anderson, Ind., 
Decatur, Oswego, Winona, Gloversville, N. Y., San Diego, Union, N. J., 
Middletown, N. . Clinton, Mass., Leominster, Mass., Auburn, Me., Fresno, 
Adams, Mass., Amesbury, Mass., Danvers, Mass. 

$1,500—Carbondale, Pa., Ithaca, Wausau, East Providence, Natchez, Marshall- 
town, Ia., Saratoga Springs, Revere, Mass., Rutland, Vt., Bath, Me., Butler, 
Pa., Athens, Ga., Brunswick, Ga., Ware, Mass., Rockland, Me., Memphis, 
Kansas City, Kans., Dallas, Little Rock, Spokane, Altoona, Mobile, McKees- 
port, Superior, York, Pa., Chester, Pa., Atlantic City, Woonsocket, Fort 
Worth, Jackson City, Mich., Zanesville, Lima, O., Newburg, N. Y., Bur- 
lington, Ia., Austin, Tex., Waco, Tex., Rock Island, New Brunswick, N. J., 
Battle Creek, Green Bay, Wis., Ottumwa, Ia., Mansfield, O., Richmond, 
Ind., Marion, Ind., Lafayette, Ind., Elkhart, Ind., Bradford, Pa., Alton, IIl., 
Kankakee, IIl., Cranston, R. I. 

$1,400—Camden, Newcastle, Pa., Easton, Pa., El Paso, Sheboygan, Wis., 
Newark, O., East Liverpool, O., Lansing, Braddock, Keokuk, Steubenville, 
Fort Dodge, Ia., Steelton, Pa., Oklahoma City, Dunkirk, Weymouth, Mass., 
Lawrence, Kans., West Chester, Pa., Waterville, Me., Champaign, IIL, 
Batavia, N. Y., Titusville, Pa., Cripple Creek. 

$1,300—Johnstown, Pa., Kalamazoo, Wichita, Muncie, Ind., Cohoes, N. Y., 
Danville, Ill., Great Falls, Mont., Bellville, Ill., Sedalia, Mo., Fond du Lac, 
Chillicothe, Fort Smith, Ark., Johnstown, N. Y., Marquette, Fort Scott, 
Kans., Waukegan, III., Pasadena, Alliance, O. 

$1,200—Lansingburg, N. Y., Ironton, O., Massilon, O., Pine Bluff, Ark., Nauga- 
tuck, Conn., Baton Rouge, Guthrie, Kokomo, Henderson, Ky., Pontiac, 
Adrian, Port Jervis, N. Y., Traverse City, Mich., Carthage, Mo., Beaumont, 
Tex., Webster, Mass., Anaconda, Mont., Huntington, Ind., Xenia, O., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y., Wabash, Ind., Kewanee, IIl., Laconia, N. H., Jackson- 
ville, Fla., Montgomery, South Omaha, Chattanooga, Roanoke, Port Huron, 
Paducah, Ky., New Albany, Ind., Sandusky, Lorain, O., Shamokin, Pa., 
Portsmouth, O., Columbus, Ga., Portsmouth, Va., Logansport, Ind., Ogden, 
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Parkersburg, W. Va., Michigan City, Ind., Jacksonville, Ill., Hazelton, Pa., 
Marietta, Cheyenne, Muscatine, Wilkinsburg, Pa., Manistee, Mich., Flint, 
Mich., Ashland, Wis., Owensboro, Ky., Cairo, Leadville, Hannibal, Mo. 

$1,100—Joplin, Mo., Perth Amboy, N. J., Asheville, N. C., Freeport, Ill, Mt. 
Carmel, Pa., Tiffin, O., Iron Mountain, Mich., Berlin, N. H., Rochester, 
N. H., Elyria, O. 

$1,000—Lebanon, Pa., Marinette, Wis., Watervliet, N. Y., Meridian, Miss., 
Waterloo, Ia., Bridgeton, N. J., Hammond, Ind., Ashtabula, Pottstown, Pa., 
Ansonia, Conn., Marion, O., Beloit, Wis., Walla Walla, Phillipsburg, N. J., 
Sherman, Tex., Paris, Tex., Geneva, N. Y., Beaver Falls, Pa., Middletown, 
O., Escanaba, Mich., Mattoon, IIl., Ironwood, Mich., Frederick, Md., 
Oskaloosa, Ia., Corsicana, Tex., Cumberland, R. I., Lincoln, Ill., Owosso, 
Mich., Peru, Ind., Plattsburg, N. Y., Fremont, O., Columbus, Ind., Tyler, Tex. 

Less than $1,00o—Knoxville, Newport News, Columbia, S. C., Shenandoah, Pa., 
Danville, Va., Atchinson, Plymouth, Pa., Mahanoy City, Pa., Menominee, 
Mich., West Bay, Mich., Spartansburg, S. C., Columbia, Pa., Huntington, 
W. Va., Charleston, W. Va., Galena, Kans., Pittsburg, Kans., Mankato, 
Minn., Vincennes, Ind., Meadville, Pa., Hot Springs, Ark., Sunbury, Pa., 
Carlisle, Pa., Frankfort, Ky., Hutchinson, Kans., Dubois, Pa., Fort Madi- 
son, Ia., Webb City, Mo., Phoenixville, Pa., Newbern, N. C., Duquesne, 
Pa., Sharon, Pa., Boone, Ia., Chambersburg, Pa., St. Cloud, Minn., Wash- 
ington, Ind., Cambridge, O., Emporia, Kans., Moberly, Mo., Danville, Pa., 
Wellston, O., Chippewa Falls, Wis. 


The discussion of the report of Dr. Gallagher on the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board at the recent meeting of the New England Association proved to 
be of special interest, inasmuch as representatives of various 
SOME EXPERIENCES 
with THe Couece the board. Miss Pendleton of Wellesley College said: 
ENTRANCE “I know that the history of the board has been that on joining 
the board without giving up its own examinations an institution 


BOARD 
- has after a year or perhaps more, having seen the workings of 


colleges were called upon to report on their experiences with 


the board, given up its own examinations. That was the case in the college 
which I represent. Wellesley College joined the board, I think, after its first 
year, accepting the invitation which was first given to New England colleges. 
We kept our own examinations for that first year, and have since given them up 
entirely. Other colleges I know have done the same. But it is true, as Professor 
Hall has said, that there are colleges that belong to the board that do still retain 
their own examinations. In some cases, however, I think it is not because they 
believe that the examinations of the board are too difficult, but simply because, 
on account of a peculiarity in entrance requirements, the examinations set by 
the board fail to fit their own particular entrance requirements, and for the con- 
venience of the students they offer their own examinations. At least, that is 
the reason given, and I know in some cases that that is actually so.” 
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Miss JorpAN: “As a member of the examining board of Smith College, I 
may supplement what Miss Pendleton has said. We hold examinations in June 
and September in Northampton and in other places. When students, applying 
for the opportunity to pass a local examination, write to learn whether the college 
authorities prefer that they should go to one of the local examinations held by 
the examining board or go to Northampton, it has been the custom of the registrar 
to reply that, if it were equally convenient to the candidates, the college would 
prefer to have them come to Northampton. The increasing confidence felt by 
our examining board in the work of the central examinations makes it likely 
that we shall substitute these local examinations for ours, and as a first step shall 
give up our June local examinations outside of Northampton. 

“There has been a strong prejudice on the part of individual institutions— 
it has been voiced again and again in this body—against giving up what they 
call the personal contact with their candidates. There is something to be said 
in favor of the agreeable advertising character of a visit to the seat of learning. 
Students who come for examinations, and fail, perhaps, in their examinations, 
become so much interested in the form of misfortune to which they have been 
subjected that they wish to come again and to try again. 

“In Smith College we feel that the board does our work well. We have, 
however, been informed that it considers 60 per cent. a good pass. That being 
the fact, a student who does not get 60 per cent. is immediately under suspicion, 
and usually has to take either a second examination by the board or supplement 
the unsatisfactory examination by examination in Northampton, or in some 
other place where our examinations are held.”’ 


PRESIDENT WooLLey, of Mount Holyoke: ‘The College-Entrance Examina- 
tion Board has not reached a state of perfection, I think, as yet, but it is very 
earnestly trying to prepare a set of papers which shall not be erratic, which shall 
really represent, not the idiosyncrasies of any one institution, but the general 
consensus of opinion in the subject which is under examination. The fact that 
examinations are not always satisfactory comes very quickly to the ears of the 
board, certainly to the ears of the executive committee, even if it does not always 
seem necessary to present the entire matter to the board; and any subject, such 
as English or Latin, which has not been satisfactory, is at once referred back 
to the board of examiners for correction another year. As the examiners repre- 
sent so many institutions, and the readers represent so many more, it seems 
probable that in the course of time these examinations really will be representative, 
if they are not so today. Our own experience, having sent students to the board 
of examiners for the last two or three years for our June examinations, has been 
a very satisfactory one. It is true that in a certain sense the board does establish 
the standard; that is, its readers mark on a certain scale; but each college is 
left entirely free to accept or reject these records as they come into its registrar’s 
office. If the colleges are erratic, it seems to me that they are the ones that should 
be criticised, and not the board. The board really has nothing whatever to do 
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with the records after they are once sent in to the colleges. I think that the college 
should be as careful to be perfectly fair in the acceptance of these records as it 
would be in the acceptance of those which come from its own examinations. 
It has been our feeling—I say ‘‘our” as representing, of course, only my own 
college—that the preparatory schools would prefer something which tends to 
uniformity, so that the same school would not be obliged to meet the require- 
ments of half a dozen institutions, which is often a very difficult thing to do.” 


Dr. GALLAGHER: “The difficulty was met there that was met with in New 
England, and I suppose will be met with everywhere, that it is impossible to get 
any standard on which all would agree; I means to have a set of examinations, 
and then have the percentage at which they are rated agreed upon by all the 
institutions concerned. That has been the difficulty in trying to form boards of 
co-operation between colleges. This board does not pretend to certify to any 
college; it simply holds examinations and gives ratings of percentages. Then 
each instifutiun is left free to determine at what rate it will accept the percentages 
that are assigned by the board. So that it leaves it perfectly feasible for A, if 
it choose to take students who have been examined by this board, to say that in 
a certain subject they must attain go per cent., as rated by the board. It would 
enable B, if it chose to do so, to say: ‘We will take 40 per cent.’ So that the 
question whether the examinations are too hard or too easy would not appear 
in a table—could not be presented in tabular form. May I say that of the thirty- 
nine gentlemen and ladies who make out the papers this year thirteen come 
from our New England colleges? I think that President Hall has just hit the 
nail on the head in regard to this matter. Every large thing in the process of 
evolution, in the process of development, must have its actions and reactions. 
It would be impossible at any one time to say it is perfect. We can only approxi- 
mate that. Individual instances, pro or con, are not to be weighed too heavily. 
Any man who has taught school for five years can bring up individual instances 
on both sides of any question. It is always to be remembered that DeQuincey 
had a long list of predecessors in making Judas Iscariot the typical apostle, the 
best one of the Twelve. There will always be differences of opinion, there will 
always be individual exceptions to every matter that is presented.”’ 
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1217 GARDEN STREET, HOBOKEN, N. J., September 29, 1905 
To the Editor: 

Sir: Pursuant to a resolution adopted at the last meeting of the 
New Jersey State Teachers’ Association, a Commission of Inquiry has 
been appointed to study the whole question of teachers’ annuity and 
pension systems in the United States (with the view of strengthening our 
New Jersey plan) and to report at the December meeting of the Association. 
In connection with this study, the undersigned has undertaken to discover 
what has been accomplished along these lines. It is intended to embody 
the findings of our commission in a report (which will be at the disposal 
of educators generally) to be issued immediately after January 1, an?’ 
which it is expected will cover everything that has been achieved in this 
direction—whether State, Municipal, or Mutual. We hope, also, to 
include a review of what has been done in Canada, Great Britain, France, 
and Germany. To make our investigation really thorough, we propose 
to study the failures as carefully as the successes. 

On the questions involved, we wish to evoke the broadest possible 
expression of opinion, and to this end we bespeak your kindly co-operation 
by giving space in your esteemed journal to this letter, our questionnaire, 
and the synopsis of the New Jersey law. 

Your readers are earnestly requested to reply to the questionnaire, 
by query numbers; to ask questions of us, to make suggestions. Corre- 
spondence is cordially invited with any who are interested in the subject. 

Your co-operation will be made doubly valuable, if you will editorially 
call the attention of your readers to this matter, giving your views thereon; 
and if you will be so good as to mail me a copy of any issues of your paper 
containing comments on this subject, you will greatly assist our study. 

With thanks in anticipation, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
EvizABETH A. ALLEN, Secretary. 
QUESTIONNAIRE IN RE PUBLIC-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ RETIRE- 
MENT ANNUITY AND PENSION SYSTEMS 

1. Do you believe in the principle of a retirement annuity or pension system 
for aged and invalided public-school teachers ? 

2. Will you kindly state, briefly, your reasons pro or con? 
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3. Who, in your opinion, is the greater beneficiary of a retirement annuity 
system that relieves the schools of teachers of impaired efficiency? Is it the 
schools—i. e., the people, the state, the community—or the teachers themselves ? 
Your reasons. 

4. Should the pension fund be provided by the teachers, or the state, or the 
school district? In other words, ought the fund to be a charge upon the teachers, 
or upon the people at large? Or should it be contributed by both teachers and 
people ? 

5. Who should be eligible to membership in such a fund? (This question 
does not mean, “‘who should be eligible to pension or annuity ?” which matter 
is dealt with under queries 8-15, but what superintendents, supervisors, teachers, 
teacher-clerks, etc., ought to be privileged to join the fund ?) 

6. Should membership in the fund be voluntary, or ought it to be compulsory 
on all teachers; including superintendents, assistant superintendents, super- 
visors, principals, special teachers, and teachers-clerks ? 

7. What percentage of salary ought members to contribute ? 

8. How should amount of annuity be regulated? What ought to be its 
amount? Fixed by what standards? What minimum? What maximum ? 

g. On what conditions ought annuity to be granted? For disability? For 
age? For period of teaching service? For age and teaching service combined ? 
etc. 

10. Should a minimum of service combined with mental or physical inca- 
pacity (to teach? to earn a sufficient livelihood?) be conditions precedent to 
retirement on annuity ? 

11. Ought the rules to permit a teacher to be retired on annuity on his or 
her demand after a specified term of service? or at a certain age combined with 
a certain term of service? If so, what should these ages and terms of service 
be: For men? For women? 

12. Should retirement for age be compulsory? If so, at what age, and con- 
ditioned on what term of service: For men? For women? 

13. Or, ought disability to be a condition in all cases ? 

14. Should retirement on annuity be voluntary or compulsory ? 

15. If in some cases voluntary, and in others compulsory, name the cir- 
cumstances that ought to govern either method. 

16. Do you favor a retirement system (as in New Jersey) applying to every 
public-school teacher in the state; or a system for teachers in certain cities, or 
cities of a certain class ? 

17. If you favor the latter system, what provision is to be made for aged and 
invalided country teachers? How are the country schools to be relieved of 
instructors who, by reason of age or infirmity, are no longer able to render efficient 
service ? 

Kindly answer the foregoing questions by number, and send reply to 
(Miss) Elizabeth A. Allen, Secretary; 1217 Garden Street, Hoboken, 


NOTES 


N. J. As the period is brief in which our report must be prepared, an 
early compliance with our request will be greatly appreciated. 


THE MAIN FEATURES OF THE NEW JERSEY PUBLIC SCHOOL 
TEACHERS’ RETIREMENT FUND LAW—ENACTED MARCH 11, 
1896; FIRST ANNUITY GRANTED DECEMBER 3, 1897 


Title: “The Board of Trustees of the Teachers’ Retirement Fund.” 
Administration: A Board consisting of three members of the State Board of 
Education, the State Superintendemt, and three teachers elected by the State 
Teachers’ Association. The State Treasurer is, ex officio, Treasurer. Mem- 
bership is voluntary for any superintendent, supervisor, principal, teacher, or 
teacher-clerk in the public or state schools of New Jersey. Dues are reserved 
from each salary payment and remitted monthly to the State Treasurer: They 
are, (1) all New Jersey teachers were given a certain time to join on a salary- 
deduction of 1 per cent.; (2) at present those who have taught not more than 
a total of ten years may join for 1 per cent.; (3) persons joining now who have 
served more than ten, and less than fifteen, years must pay 2 per cent.; (4) those 
who have taught fifteen years or more must pass a satisfactory medical exarmina- 
tion before they may join on the 2 per cent. basis. The Law permits the fund to 
be augmented by donation, legacy, gift, bequest, devise, or otherwise. Annwities 
are half pay (minimum $250, maximum $600; less 1 per cent. reserved for the 
fund), subject to a pro rata reduction if at any time there shall not be seffrcient 
funds on hand to pay in full, and are granted on disability after not tess than 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


HEATH’S ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Fifty volumes, Heme = J those recommended for college entrance examinations. Also THE ARDEN SHAKE- 
SPEARE—the best classreom edition published. Send for special circular, 


PRINCIPLES OF RHETORIC. By Efizabeth H. Spalding 


Clear, brief, and sensible, characterized by the omission of superfluous sentences, and by a directness and strength 
of treatment that are unusual, Eminemtly teachable and complete in itself. 


THE WELLS MATHEMATICS 


Excel in accuracy of definitions and rules, careful grading, and number and variety of exercises. An unrivalled series, 


DESCRIPTIVE CHEMISTRY By Lyman C. Newel 


Gives special attention to industrial applications of chemi to Glectrochemistry, and to Chemical theory. Con- 
tains 450 pages of description and 200 experiments. The le ing chemistry text-book of the day. 


ZOOLOGY: Descriptive and Practical By B. P. Cotton 


Offers an adequate course for high schools. Part 1 is based on the study of types with due attention to life as well as 
structure, Part II gives explicit directions for field, home, or laboratory study. 


HEATH’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES 


Contains over four hundred books, including grammars, drill books, readers, etc., in neat, inexpensive, yet care- 
fully selected, edited, and printed editions provides materia! for ali needs of students. 


D. C. Heath and Company—Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 


= 
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twenty years’ teaching in New Jersey. Before any annuity may be drawn, the 
beneficiary must have paid into the fund an amount equal to at least 20 per cent. 
of one year’s average salary for the last five years. Members whose applications 
for annuity have been granted by the Trustees may make up the balance due in 
one payment. Any member who shall honorably resign from teaching in New 
Jersey, except as an annuitant, after contributing to the Fund five years or more, 
may draw out one-half of the amount paid into the fund without interest. 


One hundred and nine annuities have been granted (19 men and go 
women), to whom have been paid benefits amounting to $93,754.00, while 
a net surplus of $85,000.00 has been accumulated, which the teachers are 
trying to raise to $100,000.00 before January rst. 


The Basis of Practical Teaching. By ELtmer Burritt Bryan, President of 

Franklin College. 190 pp., cloth. 

Eminently practical, wholly untechnical, and thoroughly convincing, The 
Basis of Practical Teaching selects from the conglomerate mass of pedagogic 
material the fundamental truths buried therein and presents them in popular 
form. 

The author takes.a human view-point and, realizing that psychologic and 
pedagogic facts are most needed by those who have least access to them, interprets 
the technical language of scholars and specialists, and puts their facts into read- 


A First Course in Physics 


By ROBERT A. MILLIKAN, Assistant Professor of Physics in the University of Chicago, 
and HENRY G. GALE, Instructor in Physics in the University of Chicago. 


@ This one-year course in Physics has grown out of the experience 
of the authors in developing the work in physics at the School 
of Education of the University of Chicago, and in dealing with 
the physics instruction in affiliated high schools and academies. 

@ The book is a simple, objective presentation of the subject as 
opposed to a formal and mathematical one. It is intended for 
the third-year high-school pupils and is therefore adapted in style 
and method of treatment to the needs of students between the 
ages of fifteen and eighteen. It especially emphasizes the histori- 
cal and practical aspects of the subject and connects the study 
very intimately with facts of daily observation and experience. 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


378-388 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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able English. ‘Thus the book claims at once the interest of parents, teachers, 
educators, and all classes of persons whose work brings them into close contact 
with children. 

The book is clear-cut, logical, and progressive. Each chapter contains a 
fund of information suggestively put. The reader’s attention is engaged at 
every sentence by some new thought, or by some old thought put in so new and 
striking a way as to bring to mind for the first time in the reader’s experience 
its full significance. 

So successfully has the author carried out his plan to complete each subject 
in its given chapter that the reader can open to any topic on which he seeks 
information, and read with keen interest the chapter on that topic, independently 
of the rest of the book. The chapter headings give a general idea of the scope 
of the book, though their psychologic terms, such as ‘‘ Memory,” “Attention,” 
“Habit,” and “The Physical Basis,” suggest a purely scientific treatment of 
these topics, quite contrary to the fact; for the author’s method of presentation 
is throughout most satisfactorily concrete and full of practical suggestions. In 


addition to the chapters mentioned, there are others on ‘‘ The Stimulus of Success, 


“The Training of Young Children,” “‘The Significarice of the Second Dentition,”’ 


“The Pedagogy of Youth,” etc. 


It is more the way he says it than what he says 
very little that has not already been said 
Such turns of phrase as, ‘‘The word habit is 


of entertainment and interest. 


threadbare,” and, ‘‘A teacher may be cranky on punctuality,’ 


for on this subject there is 
that makes the author’s essays so full 


and, “An indi- 


POPULAR HIGH SCHOOL BOOKS 


A First Book in Latin 

By Hiram Tue A.M., and Haroip N, Fow 
Pu.D. Cloth. Pages xii+ 300. $1.00, 
This popular book (1904 edition, thoroughly revised) 
is designed to furnish a thorough preparation for Casar. 

The distinctive features of this Sook are: 

1. Asmall vocabulary containing over 85 per cent of 
the words on an average page of Casar. 

2. An abundance of simple exercises and connected 
prose. 

3. Excellent gradation of principles of Grammar, 

4. Fine illustrations, 


The Daniell-Brown New Latin Compo- 

sition 

In the revision of this popular Latin Composition Mr. 
Daniell has had the assistance of one of the best Latin 
instructors in the secondary schools. 

Like the earlier book, Part I is based upon Czsar, 
Part II upon Cicero, while Part II] is a systematic, gram- 
matical review. 


Cicero, Select Orations 
By Benjamin L, D’Ooce, Ph.D. the Michigan State 
Normal College. Cloth. Pages, Ixxxvii-+-518. 1.20. 
Professor D’Ooge’s Select Orations and Letters has no 
equal in attractiveness or pedagogical excellence. 


An Advanced Rational Speller 

By Ipa M. Daty, the Eastern High School, Washing- 
ton, LD. C., 25 cents. 

We have abundant testimony that this is not only a 
good speller, but the ov/y speller adapted to the secondary 
school. 


Essentials of Chemistry 

By Joun C, Hesster, Pu.D., The University of 
Chicago, and ALBERT L. Smrtn, Pu.D., the Englewood 
(Chicago) High School. Without Laboratory Manual, 
$100, With Laboratory Manual, $1.20. 

This is the best Chemistry for first year students ever 
published in this country. It has been adopted for Aun- 
dreds of schools of highest rank, and many of the state 
universities (three of them the largest in the country) now 
recommend it as the best book for beginners. 


An Atlas of the Geography and History 
of the Ancient World 


By Joun K. Dartmouth College. 33 
colored maps with complete index, $1.75. The Atlas in 
paper, $1.00, 

Notwithstanding its low price this is the best Classical 
Atlas for school use ever published in any country. The 
universities commend its scholarship. 


Essentials of Algebra 

By Joun C Stone, A.M., the Michigan Normal Col- 
lege, and James F. Mirus, A.M., the Shortridge High 
School, Indianapolis. Brief Course, go cents, Complete 
Course, $1.12. 

A modern, up-to-date book, with new features. 


Plane Geometry, Suggestive Method 

By Joun A. Avery, Head of Mathematics Department, 
Somerville (Mass.) High School. 40 cents. 

This geometry furnishes the best method of teaching 
this important subject. The pupil mst think and he can- 
not get and recite his !esson in the manner allowed if not 
encouraged by the old-style geometry. 


Benj. H. Sanborn 
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NOTES 


vidual is capable of three things,” arouse. at once the reader’s curiosity and compel 
him to read on. 

Moreover, in his happy choice of words the author has embodied some very 
valuable advice. Spoken with the authority of one whose twenty years of expe- 
rience in teaching qualify him to advise, the following observations deserve 
consideration: “The doctrine of spontaneity should play an important réle 
in all phases of education;” and, ‘“‘Nothing must be done or tolerated by the 
principal which will in the least interfere with the strong mental pull which the 
class is making under the stimulus of the teacher;” and, ‘‘Good holding depends 
upon good getting.”” These are mere fragments of the thought-giving sentences 
throughout the book. From the chapter on “Inheritance” to the concluding 
chapter on ‘‘The Pedagogy of Youth,” the author emphasizes the worth of 
study as a discipline and the value of drill work as a means to mental, moral, 
and physical development. 


Messrs. Henry Holt & Co.’s eleventh volume devoted to Goethe will be a 
new edition of his [phigenie auf Tauris, edited by Professor Winckler, of the 
University of Michigan. 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser, author of A Maid of Japan (Holt), Letters jrom Japan, 
and other books, has returned to the Flowery Kingdom to gather materials for 
lectures on the personages and results of the war between Japan and Russia. 


ARITHMETIC FROM THE SCIENTIFIC SIDE 


**It is a certain quality of practice, not 
mere practice, that produces the expert.”” 


The Foundations of Higher Arithmetic | 


Cloth By B. F. SISK, M.S. Paes 


HIS is a book for final review, such as is required in high and normal schools 

to leave the pupil with a clear-cut, definite grasp of the whole subject. To 

this end the text contributes a presentation of the matter in the most concentrated 

form, with few definitions or rules, the most judicious selections of examples and 
the most helpful suggestions for rapid solution. 
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